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Words 


ords have always interested me. As 

a young teen, I was one of those 

odd characters who liked to read 

the dictionary because I found the meaning 

of obscure words, and the root derivations 

of all words, a thing of wonder. Early on, I 

began pondering the distinction between 

the words “program” and “show” when it 

comes to describing news content on elec- 
tronic media. 

Is the time a radio station devotes to 


news a “program” or a 
“show?” It’s easy to dis- 
miss the choice with 


“what’s the difference?” - 
but I have always believed 
that the issue is significant. 
Indeed, in a recent meeting 
with the Jefferson Exchange crew, the word 
“show” slipped out of my mouth and I had 
to literally slap my own wrist. 

At radio’s birth in the early 1920s, early 
stations’ programming was modeled after 
the only pre-cursor that seemed adaptable - 
vaudeville. Programming was largely spon- 
taneous and generally presented for enter- 
tainment value. It’s educational, or 
non-entertainment, efforts ran along the 
lines of presenting lectures and other infor- 
mation-type programs that were decidedly 
non-journalistic in nature. News was essen- 
tially a prohibited concept since the wire 
services prevented use of their content over 
radio stations to prevent competition with 
their newspaper subscribers — a laughable 
idea given radio’s primitive technology at 
the time. 

Since vaudeville was clearly entertain- 
ment, and since it relied upon advertising to 
persuade people to buy tickets, it was clearly 
an entertainment “show.” While the over- 
all construction of a vaudeville program, 
consisting of all the acts that were booked 
for a given performance, did - indeed - con- 
stitute that day’s “program,” the word ap- 
plied to the entirety of that day’s effort. And 
if there was a printed schedule of the acts, 
there might be a printed “program” of the 


‘ 
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News has, increasingly, 


become a “show.” 


entire effort just as one would receive a 
printed “program” at a Broadway musical or 
an opera. 

In the 1920s, radio termed its overall 
content its “programming” but was in a bit 
of a quandary regarding what to call the in- 
dividual elements of a program schedule. 
When news programming developed, slowly 
in the late 1920s and early 1930s and with 
greater vigor and importance as the world 
approached World War II, the radio industry 
began to pay more atten- 
tion to what news content 
was called. Was a news an- 
chor showing up at the mi- 
crophone to present that 
day’s “show” or “pro- 
gram.” The radio net- 
works, in particular CBS, paid a great deal 
of attention to that distinction. 

Back to the dictionary. Today’s diction- 
ary includes three definitions for the noun 
“show:” “a theatrical production, perform- 
ance, or company;” “a display, exhibition, or 
demonstration” and “a radio or television 
program.” However, 80 years ago the dic- 
tionary omitted the radio/television pro- 
gram reference from that definition. 

Beginning in the 1930s, news personnel 
objected to the use of the word “show” to 
define their work. Shows, they believed, re- 
quired exhibitionism, ostentation and other 
elements designed to attract attention as op- 
posed to the goal of providing information 
in an impartial, unadorned fashion. They 
were producing “programs” - not “shows.” 

Words are important in society. While 
early film audiences went to see “moving 
pictures” - which then became nicknamed 
“movies,” serious film lovers and literature 
devoted to motion pictures as an art form, 
rarely use the term moving pictures and 
never refer to them as movies. “Film,” or 
“cinema,” defines a more thoughtful, seri- 
ous consideration of the field. 

So what do we now encounter in news 
offerings through our media channels? 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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f you look at a map, and run your 
eye along Oregon’s straight-edge 
southern border to the point where 
Nevada and California meet beneath 
it, and then travel slightly north and 
east, you will see a chain of small, unre- 
markable dry lakes indicated. This area is 
flanked to the west by the fertile Warner 
Valley, the narrow, desolate Guano Valley 
bordering it to the east. Northward, it is 
abutted by the sprawling Hart Mountain An- 
telope Refuge. This remote expanse of ter- 
ritory, administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management, has no particular name of its 
own. Locals simply call this “the Desert.” 
Aside from the lake beds, a good map 
may also show a number of dotted-line dirt 
roads, ranging from decent to fictional, wind- 
ing through this far-flung district. It may 


Warner Valley rancher John O'Keeffe regularly moves his 
cattle to let grasses rest and grow. 


PREVIOUS PAGE: On the move-Cattle line out and head for 


fresh grass. 


PHOTOS: ANDY RIEBER 


even indicate by means of lines that the to- 
pography of this area is varying and change- 
able, but it is doubtful whether it will give 
you any real impression of the landscape’s 
character, unless the map is in your hand, 
and your boots are planted on its alkali soil. 
So situated, an early rising visitor might 


watch first light touch the reference points 
that these concentric topo lines suggest. 

It is five a.m. and the hard blackness is 
softening to gray. In the gathering light, 
looming outlines emerge of a jagged canyon 
rim. Down canyon, and rising from the val- 
ley floor, the light illuminates peculiarly 
tilted upthrusts where eons ago the earth 
buckled and heaved, hoisting great slabs of 
the prehistoric ground high in the air, like 
tilted tables. This is not mountain country, 
exactly. It is the broken face of the south- 
east Oregon desert. Ancient and austere, it is 
a vast, unadorned starkness. 

An observer located on the east rim of 
Fisher Canyon this morning might also be 
able to discern through the pale darkness a 
slow, stately procession making its way 
across the valley below. As dawn ap- 
proaches, what might have 
looked like a winding black 
snake is revealed to be a serpen- 
tine stream of the backs of red 
and black cows, flanked by rid- 
ers on horseback. As they ap- 
proach, the cows’ low calls for 
their calves and the occasional 
shout from a cowboy ring out 
echoing in the huge space be- 
tween the buttes. 

This morning, John O’Keeffe 
and six day workers are moving 
about five-hundred head of O’Ke- 
effe’s Angus-Hereford cattle to 
new pasture. They have been rid- 
ing since four-thirty a.m., to make 
the most of the cool morning 
hours when the cattle will move 
comfortably and willingly. Now, 
they are about to ease their train 
of mama cows and bawling tag- 
along calves through a gate into 
what is called the Mud Flat pas- 
ture, where fresh forage awaits. 

O’Keeffe is a public lands 
rancher. In the spring and sum- 
mer months, he turns his cattle 
out on a BLM allotment, for 
which he has a grazing permit. 
The permit entitles O’Keeffe to a certain 
number of animal unit months, or “AUMs,” 
per allotment, with an AUM equaling one 
month’s grazing for a cow and her un- 
weaned calf. To maintain his permit, O’Ke- 
effe must respect stocking limits, turnout 
and removal dates, pay annual fees, rotate 


his cows from one pasture to another, and 
keep facilities such as fencing and water 
sources in good order. 

Active, compact, and industrious, O’Ke- 
effe approaches ranching with the devotion 
and discipline of a Buddhist monk. Three 
a.m. wake-up calls and eighteen hour days 
are not infrequent on this outfit. And 
though his dour, common-sense talk does- 
n’t usually wax toward the poetic, it is clear 
that for him, ranching is not just a way to 
make a living. It is a way of being connected 
with the living world around him. Riding 
out through the fragrant sagebrush on a re- 
cent morning, he confided, “I think of all 
those people sitting in rush hour traffic 
right now, and I feel like I’m getting away 
with something.” 

O'Keeffe grazes fifteen BLM pastures on 
the Desert. Each year, several of these are 
“rested,” and not grazed. On the others, 
cows are carefully rotated from one pasture 
to another from March through August, 
staying long enough to eat some, but not all, 
of the grass. O’Keeffe works closely with Les 
Booth, the local BLM Range Conservation- 
ist, or “Range Con,” to make sure his stock- 
ing levels and rotation schedules make 
sense in the current forage conditions, 
which in the erratic east-Oregon climate can 
change radically from year to year. 

Les Booth is a hard man to catch at his 
desk. His real office is out on the grazing al- 
lotments, and he can occasionally be seen at 
the Adel Store picking up a coffee on his way 
out to the Desert to do range monitoring. 
Summer is his busiest time, and he spends it 
covering countless miles on the Desert. His 
government pick-up is thick with alkali dust. 

“In the spring and summer and fall, I try 
to be out there at least three to five times a 
week,” says Booth. 

Yet Booth is not out on the Desert just 
for the benefit of ranchers. A Range Con’s 
job is to see that all of the multiple uses of 
the public lands—grazing, wildlife, recre- 
ation, wilderness—are tended to. Explains 
Booth, “We go out there, we communicate 
with [ranchers], we make sure they under- 
stand what the rules are, and that they’re 
managing the public lands for the benefit of 
the resource... There’s a whole list of things 
we worry about besides just the grazing, 
and we try to protect all those resources 
while allowing the rancher to utilize the 
range.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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Lara Vesta 


Jefferson Almanac 


Wild Carrot 


“What will you do with your one wild and 
precious life? —Mary Oliver 


n this night the rain has come, and 
early autumn blows the petals from 
the sunflowers. Maybe by the time 
this writing is published we will have expe- 
rienced that brief return to summer so bless- 
edly common in Oregon. Maybe not. And 


so, I think of endings. TS ‘eo 


Eliot says in my beginning 
is my end, and Albert Gold- 
barth in his wildly beauti- 
ful essay “After Yitzel”, 
says nothing ever really 
ends, or if it does end then the impulse is to 
make it again. 

To redo, do over, re-nova. 

Again. 

And what if there is no again? 

I just began the fall semester at Pacific 
University, and the Associate Dean’s speech 
during the Convocation ceremony ad- 
dressed reinvention. “Somewhere, some- 
thing incredible is waiting to be known,” 
said Carl Sagan. Where do we find the in- 
credible? Does it only exist after we become 
the person we always wanted to be? Or is 
the incredible with us always, breathing on 
our necks moment to moment. Not in the 
creepy way, but in that deeply sensual soul 
stirring delight that draws our attention 
closer to the present. To the gift that is, in 
fact, our most possible life. 

Here is the secret: we are living it al- 
ready, that life we always wanted. 

Here’s another: As I write this I have 
Ella Fitzgerald making music with her lips 
some fourteen years beyond the grave, and 
a glass of 2008 Pinot Noir, fermented fruit 
now two years off the vine, is waiting at my 
right hand. The air smells like the newest 
earliest rain I spoke of in my first line, but 
the sky clears now, it is dusk, the drops have 
vanished in thirsty soil. Tomorrow promises 
dry clouds and sun. This is ending, this is 
change. How attentive can I be to the gifts 
and loss of every moment? “Time passing 


We eat with breath the 


measure of our days. 


passes on sadness,” said poet Marvin Bell at 
the last reading of my last ever, most beau- 
tiful, MFA residency in 2007. 

What is that tug in the chest? When I 
draw things down to the center, I feel the mir- 
acle of my breath (12 to 20 miracles per 
minute in an adult, more for children) the 
taste of garden thyme, the tap of my finger- 
tips against these keys. When I recognize the 
sense of passing, all sensa- 
tions are enough. Another 
breath here. We eat with 
breath the measure of our 
days. With that in mind, we 
maybe are enough, already, 
as we are. Why then do we reach against the 
moment? Stretch to the incredible beyond? 
Is the possible ever elusive, or does it wait for 
our honor in the hidden places of our breath- 
ing, our beating hearts? Does it wait, simple 
and small, for our notice? 

A Story: I miss you southern Oregon. I 
dream of you here in Portland’s concrete 
wet. When I visit I know the relief of the fa- 
miliar: small towns, madrone trees, the un- 
conscious naming of rivers and of plants. I 
grew in your woods and streets. I was your 
neighbor, your infatuated child. Even in the 
press of adolescence, my adoration was—for 
the wild places, the deep creek canyons of 
Wimer, the burnt summer grass on Ash- 
land’s hills—complete. 

Why then did it take time and distance 
to bring me closer? 

Another Story: I have let Queen Anne’s 
Lace grow up in my garden. It occupies a 
space in the yard we call the urban meadow, 
a rich green place rife with native plants and 
weedy specimens. The cats and children 
love to sit there in the tall and browning 
grasses, reading books or staring through 
the hazel leaves at open sky. 

Queen Anne’s or Wild Carrot is a weed. 
Its sweet umbels toss along the roadsides 
from Ashland to Portland and beyond. The 
commonness is perhaps one reason for it 
being overlooked as a desirable garden 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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“ Molly Tinsley 


Scars on the Earth 


merican Night: the Ballad of Juan Jose 
is an astonishing piece of theatre. 
Created by Richard Montoya and 
Culture Clash, it represents the first in- 
stallment on the American History plays 
commissioned by the Oregon Shakespeare 
Festival. Under Jo Bonney’s direction, its 
comic scenes flash by like an up-dated 
“Laugh-In,” pushing wild irreverence to 
the point of surrealism. But the play is 
much more than fun and games, liberally 
sprinkled with little-known scraps of U. S. 
history as a bonus. It probes to the heart 
of the human experience. 

Through the jumble of historic cameos 
and reenactments trudges Juan Jose (the 
matchless René Millan), an ex-policeman 
from Mexico, on the run from a corrupt 
legal system and vengeful drug lords. 
Granted asylum by the United States, he 
must pass his citizenship exam so that the 
wife and newborn son he left behind can 
join him. Exhausted by the physical ordeal 
of his escape, he falls asleep memorizing 
his exam flash-cards and embarks on a dif- 
ferent kind of journey, “a spirit dream,” 
which arouses serious doubts about the 
choice he has made. 

The dream begins outside Mexico City 
with the signing of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, which ended the Mex- 
ican-American War and ceded half of Mex- 
ico to the United States. Except for a foray 
north—and backwards in time—to intercept 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, which first 
unveiled the West to U. S. ambitions, 
Juan’s spirit travels this lost land. It imag- 
ines Texas in 1918, where there’s a “whole 
lot of heat and hate,” then a World War II 
Japanese internment camp in Nevada, then 
Berkeley, California, in the 1960’s and the 
docks of San Francisco in the 1930’s. 

The dream ends in contemporary Ari- 
zona, where Juan will be taking the citi- 
zenship test in the shadow of Sheriff Joe 
and a crowd of angry “Christians.” That 
these western states, along with New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and portions of Colorado, were 


once part of Mexico adds ironic under- 
tones to their rallying cry, “We want our 
country back!” It should also serve as a re- 
minder that the adjective “American” in 
the title applies to two whole continents, 
not just one greedy nation to the north. 

As a dream, American Night is shaped 
by the unconscious mind; its structure is 
associative rather than logical. The excel- 
lent ensemble, led by Culture Clash’s 
Richard Montoya and Herbert Siquenza, 
plays multiple roles, allowing characters 
from Juan’s “real” journey to pop up then 
shift shapes in his spiritual one. His wife 
Lydia particularly (the amazing Stephanie 
Beatriz) appears in various guises along 
the way to stir ambivalence about his pur- 
pose. Just as the unconscious honors no 
rules of space and time, designer Neil 
Patel’s magnificent, endless rear wall of 
corrugated metal splashed with Shawn 
Sagady’s projections allows locations to 
shift in a heartbeat, and anachronisms 
abound. Fifteen-year-old Sacajaweah, for 
example, sports striped leggings and a re- 
tainer. 

Eventually Juan’s real struggle in Ari- 
zona intrudes on his flashcard fantasies, 
and dream slips into nightmare. Mobs 
shout, “Send ‘em back,” while Sheriff Joe 
arrests Juan for buying a pifiata. His re- 
solve crumbles—he may need U. S. citizen- 
ship, but he sure doesn’t want it—and he 
finds himself adrift on a raft in the 
Caribbean. Buffeted by a chaos of com- 
peting forces, he becomes a sort of Every- 
man, an emblem of human survival. As 
such he conveys a history lesson that is far 
more incisive than the smattering of in- 
formation in the play’s individual vi- 
gnettes. 

Viola Pettis and her humanitarian 
work are sketched in with the broadest of 
strokes, and if you knew nothing about 
Harry Bridges going into the play, you 
won’t know much more coming out. The 
real message about history in “The Ballad 
of Juan Jose” is in the medium, the waver- 


ing, disjointed, irrational structure. Though 
high stakes propel Juan’s life-or-death es- 
cape from Mexico, he has been drifting all 
along, because that’s how we humans live: 
we bob around in the unfathomable cur- 
rents of history, our sense of control and 
purposeful progress an illusion. 

History is the communal dream from 
which we can’t seem to awaken. American 
Night spreads it out onstage, scrambling 
times and locations in order to highlight the 
repetitions, the inescapable common de- 
nominators. Of what importance, for exam- 
ple, is chronological order when the 
Japanese internment camp at Manzanar will 
simply be reborn decades later as Guan- 
tanamo? Is there a big difference between 
the Koran of an Islamic fundamentalist and 
a missionary’s Book of Mormon. 

Borders, which a final projection labels 
“Scars on the Earth,” emerge as the myth 
that sabotages historical progress. Imagi- 
nary and arbitrary, borders afford phantom 
protection while spawning other myths, like 
“national security” and “the others,” out- 
siders. “Others” are the prime justification 
for guns, which are brandished in every 
scene of American Night. 

The heroes in this play ignore borders. 
Viola Pettis crosses lines of nationality and 
race; so does Ralph Lazo, the Mexican who 
joins his Japanese friends in Manzanar. 
Union organizer Harry Bridges, an Aus- 
tralian outsider, breaks down barriers of 
class. Meanwhile the villains, like Sheriff 
Joe and the missionary Mormons, enforce 
borders and their subtext of otherness. 

The deeper message of American Night 
depends on the full-blooded humanity of 
Juan Jose, its straight man, who Millan em- 
bodies brilliantly. In the midst of the anec- 
dotal flux and the most bizarre comedy, 
Millan lays Juan’s vulnerabilities bare. His 
longing to reconnect with wife and son is 
palpable. He compels us to see Juan Jose as 
he wishes to be seen, not as a man who 
crossed the line but as simply a man—a wan- 
derer like the rest of us, in search of a safe 
place to belong and create family. 


Playwright Molly Tinsley taught literature at 
the Naval Academy for twenty years. Her 
latest book, Satan's Chamber (Fuze Pub- 
lishing) is a spy thriller featuring a female 
protagonist. 


Tuned In From p. 5 


Increasingly, they do seem to me to be 
news “shows.” In the same way that hawk- 
ers along the midway at a carnival tradi- 
tionally needed to outdo one another’s 
blandishments (“the world’s most intelligent 
three-headed goat”) to motivate audiences 
to buy tickets to their entertainment as op- 
posed to the one in the next tent, the 
plethora of media content available to us 
every day has caused news offerings to in- 
creasingly be treated as entertainment that 
compete with true entertainment as well as 
other news efforts. News has, increasingly, 
become a “show.” 

The networks still tend to hold to the 
use of the word “program” to describe news 
offerings. That is the case at NPR, for ex- 
ample. Local stations which are thoughtful 
about such matters still, I hope, think about 
that as well - just as I slapped my own wrist 
when I misspoke about the Jefferson Ex- 
change. But I think we’re gradually losing 
that fight, an assertion made clear when the 
current dictionary defines the word “show” 
to include radio and television content. 

It has always struck me as a significant 
oddity that cinema, as an art form, is an es- 


Almanat fon. : 


plant, though the root is edible in spring, 
and the flowers and seeds have long been 
used as a method of effective herbal con- 
traception (for reference, see Hippocrates). 
The oil from wild carrot seeds repairs the 
skin after too much sun exposure, and the 
flowers themselves attract predatory wasps 
and increase pollination of nearby flowers. 

I never noticed Queen Anne’s Lace until 
a few years ago. Like many wild plants, its 
ubiquitous nature defined its use as minimal. 
But in the past years I have come to appre- 
ciate and love its dance. I welcome it close. 
It is non-invasive, integral and adds a wild re- 
finement to our city yard. Its seeds close up 
into birds nest shapes that hold, often, a 
praying mantis. A ladybug. Why didn’t I 
ever before press my fingers into the soft bar- 
rels of seed? Why didn’t I ever look closer? 

The incredible is here, with us. It is in 
what we choose to see. If we cannot make 


tablished course of study in many college-level 
curricula, and seems to have always war- 
ranted serious critical attention whereas radio 
and television has seldom attracted serious 
critical attention and college coursework 
about radio/television has focused on teach- 
ing what buttons to push as opposed to the 
concepts of programming content. It seems 
to me to have largely revolved around the 
words involved. Film uses a more sophisti- 
cated name, film or cinema, and audiences 
pay money to attend. Radio and television is 
not only perceived as polluted by commerce, 
reflected as advertising, but compounds the 
case for ignoring its artistic and information 
goals by labeling that work as “shows.” 

Words signify a great deal. Advertisers 
sweat bullets over word choice in designing 
their advertising. Yet, radio and television 
stations often casually label their program- 
ming “shows” in a much more cavalier fash- 
ion. In news, I think that is both 
thoughtless and, ultimately, detrimental for 
our society. 


Ronald Kramer, Executive Director 


again the moment, if we cannot live the 
place or love the person or have the work 
shaped to our striving, can we pause and 
wake to wherever it is we are? 

In her poem The Summer Day, Mary 
Oliver says: 

“T don’t know exactly what a prayer is. 

I do know how to pay attention” 

At this summer’s end, at the turning 
within, attention—to the holy, the common, 
the brief details of this living—may be all 
that we have. And all we ever need. 


Lara Vesta lives, writes and parents in Port- 
land, but her heart will ever call southern 
Oregon home. She is an Assistant Profes- 
sor of English at Pacific University, and co- 
creator of Moon Divas, an organization 
dedicated to fostering teaching-learning 
communities for women of all ages. 
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Proudly sponsored by 
participating State Farm agents 


Nightly on JPR’s 
Classics & News 
Service 


If you’re particular about the music 
you-listen to, you should handle your 
selection of radio stations carefully. 


Join us each weekday morning 

from 7am to noon, and each weekday 
afternoon from noon to 4pm for a 
fresh approach to the greatest hits of 
the last eight centuries. 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


KSOR - KSRS - KNYR - KSRG 
KOOZ - KLMF --KNHT - KLDD 
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a /) Scott Dewing 


How to Buy a Computer 


umn. But like many things I swore I’d 

never do—such as The Macarena or 
shots of tequila (the two occurred tempo- 
rally)-I’m going to break my vows and do 
a “how-to” about buying a computer. I 
hear your question: “Do you think I’m a 
frickin’ idiot?” No, I don’t. I’ve bought 
thousands of computers, so trust me when 
I tell you that a high IQ is 
not a pre-requisite. I’m 
doing this because I get 
asked 10,000 times a year 
by colleagues, friends and 
family what computer I 
recommend they buy. 

I usually have no 
idea. I could tell them 
what kind of computer J would buy. The 
problem with that is the computer I would 
buy and the computer they need are prob- 
ably two very different things. The best I 
can do is tell people how to go about fig- 
uring out what computer is best for them. 

First and foremost is money. How 
much money do you have to spend on a 
computer? This has a lot to do with what 
kind of computer you’re able to get. If 
you’re a college student whose budget dic- 
tates that going out for dinner is walking 
down to 7-Eleven for a chili dog, you’re not 
going to be able to afford the Alienware 
Area-51 ALX gaming PC. You probably 
wouldn’t be able to afford that kind of 
high-end gaming computer even if you 
walked down to the 7-Eleven and robbed 
it. (DISCLAIMER: I’m not actually advo- 
cating this or the committing of any other 
crime as part of my “how-to” steps.) 

Now, if you’re flush with cash, send me 
$100 then continue reading. Being 
wealthy is no excuse to go out and buy the 
most expensive computer you can find. If 
money is not an issue, you should follow 
the same process as the poor college stu- 
dent—minus the trip to 7-Eleven because 
you would probably have trouble finding a 
parking spot for your Cadillac Escalade— 


| swore I’d never write a “how-to” col- 


<> 


and budget how much you should spend 
on a computer. 

How much you can or should spend 
leads us to another important question 
you need to answer before buying a com- 
puter: What are you going to use the com- 
puter for? This is important because you 
don’t need a $5,000 computer to surf the 
Internet and send/receive email. You can 
do that just fine with a 
computer that is a tenth 
of the cost. Computers 
are tools and should be 
treated as such when 
you’re deciding what you 
need. In other words, you 
don’t go to the hardware 
store and buy a sledge 
hammer to nail a picture hook into the 
wall. Let the tool fit the need. 

Make a list of what you intend to use 
your computer for. If you’re just using it 
to surf the Internet, send/receive email 
and balance your checkbook, a lower-end, 
entry level computer will do the trick. If 
you intend to work with digital photos, 
then get a computer with a better proces- 
sor. The processor is the GHz thingy. The 
higher the number, the faster the proces- 
sor. You'll also want some more RAM. 
RAM stands for Really Awesome Memory 
(okay, I made that up) and you want your 
RAM to have a GB after it. GB stands for 
Gigantic Bucket (made that up too). You 
want a GB of RAM for your mid-range com- 
puter. As with the processor, the higher 
the number the faster the computer. You'll 
also want a faster hard drive. A 7200 RPM 
hard drive is pretty fast, but a 10,000 RPM 
will cook the potatoes almost twice as fast. 

If you’re planning on using your com- 
puter for gaming, you’ll need to bump up 
the numbers for the GHz, the RAM GB 
and the RPM. You may even consider get- 
ting two of the GHz thingies. You will find 
that there is a direct relationship between 
how high these various numbers are and 
how high the price tag is for your com- 


puter. Just to clarify, I mean real gaming not 
Solitaire. Real gaming usually involves 
weapons and killing people. So if the games 
you play on your computer doesn’t involve 
shooting people, your likely not in need of a 
“saming” computer. 

As for peripherals, get a flat panel. It’s 
much nicer, take up less space and you 
won’t throw your back out lifting it up. Just 
as with the computer itself, let the tool fit 
the need when it comes to the monitor. Un- 
less your eyesight is really bad, you don’t 
need a 50-inch plasma screen to compose an 
email. A 17 or 19-inch display will be just 
fine. If you’re working with photos and/or 
video, then a larger display is useful. A wire- 
less keyboard and mouse are worth the free- 
dom they offer. Get a DVD burner and a 
printer. If you think you’re going to do a lot 
of printing, get a laser printer. Laser print- 
ers are more expensive than their ink jet 
counter parts but you'll save that cost dif- 
ference in consumables (toner for laser 
printers and ink cartridges for ink jet print- 
ers). Get a scanner if you have pictures 
and/or documents you want to scan. If you 
don’t have items for scanning right away, 
your scanner will become lost amongst piles 
of mail and bills. 

Lastly, there’s the question of what 
brand of computer to buy. Here’s something 
you need to know: for the most part, all 
major PC manufacturers use components 
from the same manufacturers (such as 
Intel). So what brand you get will be a mat- 
ter of price, brand reputation and prefer- 
ence. It’s like with pick-up trucks: some 
people like Ford while others prefer Dodge. 
There are differences, but in the end, they 
can both tow a boat just fine. What matters 
is that you got a truck and not a tiny hybrid 
car to try and do the job. Let the tool fit the 
need. Computers are no exception. 


Scott Dewing is a technologist, teacher, and 
writer. He lives with his family 
on a low-tech farm in the State of Jefferson. 
Archives of his columns and other postings 
can be found on his blog at: blog.insidethe- 
box.org 


BZZ 
An eclectic blend of the best singer/songwriters, jazz, blues, world music and more, ex- 
ploring the close connections between wildly different styles in an upbeat and sponto- 
neous way. Hosted by Maria Kelly and Eric Teel. 


Weekdays 94M—3PM 
Jefferson Public Radio's Rhythm & News Service & www.ijpr.org 
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Nature 
Notes 


SAMPLER 


Whether describing the shenanigans 
of microscopic water bears, or the 
grandeur of a breaching Orca, Dr. 
Frank Lang’s weekly radio feature 
Nature Notes has informed and 
delighted JPR listeners for over a 
decade. 


Over 100 of Dr. Lang’s 

commentaries on the incredibly 
diverse environment of our region 
have been collected in this book. 
Perfect for browsing or to accompany 
your next nature outing in the State 
of Jefferson! 


Order A Nature Notes Sampler for 
$20.94 postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: 1. VISA Mastercard 
American Express Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP. AMOUNT: $19.45 


Send completed form to: 
Nature Notes/Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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Recordings 


IPR Paul Howell 


Where Has All the 


Vinyl Gone? 


eing one of the hosts of JPR’s Late 
Night Blues and a singer/songwriter, 
I find myself wondering about the fu- 
ture of recording. From 1920 till 1988, 
vinyl was king; it came in the form of 78 
rpm, 3314, and 45’s. As early as 1968 
around eighty-five different manufacturers 
had sold over 2.4 million cassette players 


worldwide, and in that é 


year alone the cassette 
business was worth about 
$150 million. The cas- 
sette had begun to chal- 
lenge the vinyl disc as the 
most popular format and 
the number of LPs sold 
gradually declined while 
sales of cassettes in- 
creased rapidly. Record 
companies were releasing 
their product in both for- 
mats. Eventually the cas- 
sette tape and its ugly cousin, the 8 track, 
fell by the wayside in deference to CDs 

By 1988, for the first time sales of CDs 
were higher than vinyl. By 1989 the CD ac- 
counted for over 200 million units and the 
LP was beginning to disappear from 
record stores. In a world of record store 
closures and album sales slow downs, 
digital downloads have come to be 
seen as the once bright beacon in an 
otherwise troubled music industry. 

With the introduction of iTunes 
in 2001, digital track sales grew dra- 
matically, upsetting the old world 
order of album sales in 
stores. Total album 
sales were slashed in 
half, with U.S. music 
sales revenue plunging 
more than 40 percent in 
a decade, according to 
the Recording Indus- 
try Association of 
America. 


In a world of record store 
Closures and album sales 
slow downs, digital 


downloads have come to 

be seen as the once bright 
beacon in an otherwise 
troubled music industry. 


The digital age, with automatic down- 
loading of individual songs, seems to be 
suffering its own woes. “It’s certainly nota 
pretty picture,” said Mike Dungan, presi- 
dent and CEO of Capitol Records 
Nashville. “The really disturbing part of 
this to me is the flattening out of individ- 
ual digital track sales. That to me looked 
like the way of the future, 
even though it’s not a 
business model we all em- 
brace wholeheartedly.” 
Record companies were 
slow to embrace the new 
model, which required a 
trade-off from roughly 
$10 in profits for a com- 
plete CD to about 70 
cents for a single song’s 
download. 

The figures don’t 
mean that people listen 
to less music, but their habits are contin- 
uing to evolve to tune into ever-widening 
options to enjoy the music, according to 
David Bakula, senior vice president of an- 
alytics at Nielsen Entertainment. 

“There are mobile applications that 


allow people to listen wherever they go, 
streaming services where people pay a 
monthly service for all-you-can-eat, (and) 
more availability of things like satellite 
radio,” said Bakula. “I think consumption of 
music is at an all-time high; it’s just how best 
to measure that consumption, and how we 
measure success in general in the new 
world. 

The question is not only about how a lis- 
tener consumes music, but perhaps more im- 
portantly, how does an artist promote his 
own music in this climate? With so many 
avenues and media streams, and the wider 
preferences of audiences, the choices are 
many and daunting. 

So you see, as a musician and a pro- 
moter of The Blues, Iam curious about how 
people like me are going to promote both 
their music and that of other artists. The 
days of browsing the record stores and 
amassing multiple albums to suit ones every 
mood seem to be dwindling. We now have 
single digital tracks that can be sampled on- 
line — no need to walk to the local record 
shop and thumb through albums one at a 
time. Of course I think there is still a need 
for that tangible connection to recording 
artists one gets from holding the album, 
checking out the cover art, and reading the 
liner notes. 

Ironically, sales of vinyl records are on 
the increase, up 10 percent over last year as 
that niche enjoys a renaissance among a 
generation of teens whose parents were 
raised on CDs. Maybe there is hope? 

I'll leave to ponder that question. 


Paul Howell hosts Late Night Blues on Sat- 
urdays at 10pm on JPR’s Rhythm & News 
Service and at www.ijpr.org. 
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SUNDAY 


Sundays 10am on Rhythm & News 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


De SERVICES 


Holly Easton, D.O. Board Certified Family 
Physician is pleased to announce her new 
office location at 534 Washington St. in 
Ashland. Phone 482-2032. New patients 
welcome. 


WEB-SAVVY COPYWRITER 
I can help you create your message, organ- 


i 


ze your information, edit your copy, or 


write it for you. For information, go online: 
www.CherylFrenchWrites.com. Or call: 541- 
482-8475. 


Explore Equine-Assisted Therapy, an expe- 
riential modality for diagnosis, self-aware- 


ness, healing. With EAGALA-certified Tri- 
cia Weldon in Mount Shasta, California, Oc- 
tober 15-16. For therapists, social workers, 
nurses, counselors. Registration deadline 
10/14. CEUs possible. 530-925-2567 


<ai> 


Cook’s Mountain Woodworks, a solar-pow- 
ered woodshop in S. Oregon handcrafting 
Arts & Crafts style fine furniture and home 
accessories for over 25 years. See our beau- 
tiful quality holiday gift offerings. We ship! 
cooksmountainwoodworks.com 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK Goods (for rent, 


for sale, wanted) 
Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


YOUR NAME/BUSINESS 


ADDRESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$20 
Number of issues: 
Total: 


endeeet bev enaueed ames bd veto eee ad ven bod Ueueb bode mod vee boc eee bed ete eee vema ee, 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad can 
help you rent a home, sell a car, or tell 
people about a service you provide. 


Each month approximately 10,500 
people receive the Jefferson Monthly in 
11 counties of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$20 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. Ads must be 
pre-paid and sent with the coupon or via email 
to jprinfo@sou.edu - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. JPR reserves the 
right to approve all classified ad copy submit- 
ted for publication - personal ads not ac- 
cepted. 


Jefferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. Credit 
card payments accepted at 541-552-6301. 


Enjoy the award-winning series 


Words of Peace 


featuring Prem Rawat 
(known widely as Maharaji) 


Sundays 4:00 pm on RVTV Channel 15 in Jackson & Josephine Counties 


“Peace is the perfume of God. When God ts close to you, you smell this perfume. 

And this perfume is exquisite. It is beautiful. The senses dance, and life in that 

moment becomes complete. This beautiful aroma, this beautiful perfume, is what 
this heart desires—again and again and again.” — Prem Rawat 
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flourishing rural communities. 


The Great Debate 


In recent years, public lands grazing has 
become the focus of intense debate. Like 
water, grass is a renewable resource. If man- 
aged properly, it will flourish, but it can be 
degraded and destroyed if overused. Critics 
claim that ranchers chronically abuse pub- 
lic lands by overgrazing. They maintain that 
grazing promotes invasive species of weeds, 
and that the presence of cattle negatively 
impacts habitats and threatens the existence 
of native wildlife. 

With an abundance of negative allega- 
tions in the air, it isn’t surprising that peo- 
ple have come to wonder whether grazing 
public lands is a wise use of a precious na- 
tional resource. Open spaces, wildlife, 
healthy habitats and fresh, abundant water 
are among the things we value most. Yet re- 
cent research in the field of range science is 
reshaping the terms of this debate. Range 
ecologists are finding that in many ways 
grazing, practiced responsibly, is highly ben- 
eficial both to plants and wildlife. Good graz- 
ing, they argue, is an environmentally 
superior arrangement to no grazing at all. 

This interesting trend was recently noted 
by renowned journalist Michael Pollen, who 
in his groundbreaking book “The Omni- 
vore’s Dilemma,” observed: “In fact, a grow- 
ing number of ecologists now believe the 
rangelands are healthier with cattle on them, 
provided they’re moved frequently.” 

Alongside this scientific discussion, a 
moral discourse is also taking shape. Dis- 
tinct from a “must not touch” approach to 
environmentalism, many people are redis- 
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LEFT: Pastoral aesthetic-wooden granary, Adel, Oregon. RIGHT: Well-managed grass means abundant wildlife, sustainable 


covering a classical form of conservation 
that promotes fruitful interaction between 
ecosystems and human communities, and 
maintains that there can be an important 
role for the human element in supporting 
flourishing rangelands. 


A History of Grazing 


Grazing has not always been kind to the 
range. Prior to 1934, our public lands went 
largely unmanaged. Homesteaders, itinerant 
sheep herders, and cattle barons all ran vast 
numbers of livestock in common on the un- 
fenced range. In a classic playing out of the 
tragedy of the commons, these stockmen 
frequently followed the destructive principle 
that they ought to use all available grass, 
lest it be consumed by the neighbor’s live- 
stock. When the grass ran out, these early 
stockmen simply moved on. The effect of 
this “first come, first served” approach to 
public lands use was egregious overgrazing. 

Since then, two major changes have re- 
shaped the way we use the public range. 
One is the Taylor Grazing Act, which passed 
in 1934 to regulate grazing and restore the 
beleaguered ranges. The Act introduced a 
system of dividing public lands into grazing 
districts, which were further parceled into 
grazing allotments for individual ranchers, 
such as those O’Keeffe has a permit for. 
BLM Range Cons like Booth now work with 
ranchers to ensure that each allotment is 
maintained in good health. 

Second and more recently is the emer- 
gence of the field of range science. Many 
people don’t realize that just as marine bi- 
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ranches, and 


ologists study complex marine ecosystems, 
range scientists are people who specialize in 
the biology of the ecosystems of grasslands. 
They are typically not ranchers. They are 
more likely to be university professors, gov- 
ernment employees, or private consultants. 
Les Booth, who holds a master’s degree in 
range science from Colorado State, has a 
background in plant ecology, soil science, 
wildlife biology, and surveying. 

The emergence of range science as an 
academic discipline has brought a greater 
understanding of how grazing can be prac- 
ticed sustainably, and at what numbers. 
“There’s been a time of much higher stock- 
ing rates early in this century when range 
science wasn’t as well understood, and it’s 
good that those days are past,” observes 
O'Keeffe. “We’ve had huge reductions in 
numbers since that time.” 

But range science is also exposing some 
very positive relationships between grazing, 
wildlife, and plant life. Far from what people 
have long assumed, grazing may well be part 
of the answer to preserving our treasured 
rangelands and the wildlife they support. 


About Grass 


How can biting a stand of bunch grass 
be good for it? In quite a number of ways, as 
it turns out. Dr. Wayne Burkhardt, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Range Science at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, has spent a career 
exploring the answers to this question. Re- 
cently, he explained four surprisingly intu- 
itive ways that grazing can help the range 
flourish. 


Grazing stimulates growth 


When a grazing animal bites off grass, 
the action stimulates growth in the plant. 
The effect is similar to mowing your lawn. 
Most of us are well acquainted with the fact 
that routine mowing stimulates, not sup- 
presses, grass growth. (Hence the constant 
need to mow.) But why should cutting or 
biting grass have this effect? First, trimming 
grass at a moderate height delays the seed- 
ing out of the plant, so it can put its energy 
into growth. Second, trimming grass keeps 
down dead stems and leaves that can accu- 
mulate and choke new plant growth. It is 
true, ungrazed or uncut grass may look 
taller than grass that has been grazed. But 
this does not imply that the grass is more 
vigorous. Like a cemetery plot that has been 
left untended, much of this matter will be 
dead overgrowth, known as “litter.” 

Says Burkhardt, “It’s unhealthy for 
plants to stagnate and accumulate in their 
own excess organic tissue. You tie up nutri- 
ents in that litter, when it is taken out of the 
soil. Grazing is one of the mechanisms for 
recycling nutrients back into the soil.” 

Ultimately, by the same simple logic that 
recommends deadheading flowers, rota- 
tional grazing facilitates removal of dead 
matter and promotes new, live growth. 


Grazing makes plants more 
nutritious and palatable 

Many people assume that wildlife is most 
abundant where there are no cattle. Yet 
ranchers have long observed that deer, elk, 
antelope, and other grazers follow cattle, and 
are often more abundant on grazed ranges 
[Anderson and Scherzinger]. This may seem 
counterintuitive, since wild grazers would 
appear to be in competition with cattle for 
grass. But by extending the growth phase of 
bunch grasses, prolonging the period before 
grass gets rank and tall and goes to seed, cat- 
tle grazing makes these grasses more palat- 
able and nutritious for all grazers, thereby 
improving the quality of the forage. 

A similar preference for “grazed” plants 
should be familiar to anyone who has ever 
raised a garden. As plant eaters, we humans 
also favor tender green shoots which are 
sweet and rich in high-energy protein. But 
who has not left his garden for a two-week va- 
cation, only to find that upon returning, the 


lettuce and herbs have grown tall, leggy, and 
have seeded out? The lettuce is now bitter, the 
parsley woody, the basil tough and fibrous. 

Yet a well-tended lettuce or parsley or 
basil plant can be judiciously “grazed” all 
summer, and continually provide sweet, ten- 
der shoots. Likewise, rangeland grasses that 
are judiciously grazed can continue to at- 
tract wildlife with more palatable, nutri- 
tious, growth-stage forage. 


Grazing reduces fire 


When range fires occur, they destroy es- 
sential habitats for important sagebrush 
steppe species like sage grouse and prong- 
horn antelope. Dry, dead plant matter burns 
hotter and faster than living plant matter. 
And the more dead litter there is, the hotter 
a fire can get. Because grazed range has a 
much lower accumulation of these fine 
fuels, fires are less frequent and less intense 
on rangeland where grazing occurs. [Davies 
(1)]. 

Obviously, fires cannot be entirely elim- 
inated. But researchers have also found that 
grazed range that does burn is much less 
likely to come back as invasive cheat grass, 
compared to burned ungrazed range. 
[Davies (2)]. This is because range that has 
been grazed has fewer fine fuels, and there- 
fore does not burn as hot. Less intense fires 
are less likely to entirely destroy the root 
system of bunch grasses, while hotter fires 
are more likely to destroy the entire plant, 
opening the door for cheat grass invasion. 

Ranchers like O’Keeffe also play a direct 
role in fire prevention. As on-site custodians 
of these ranges, they can respond rapidly to 
a fire, preventing large-scale devastation. In 
a similar way, ranchers have often spotted 
and eliminated outbreaks of noxious weeds, 
such as medusa head and pepper weed, long 
before they become intractable monocul- 
tures. 


Grazing is part of a natural 
biotic system 


“Grazing is not something man in- 
vented,” emphasizes Burkhardt. “It is not an 
insult to nature. Grazing and the use of 
grass is a natural, fundamental process in 
the biology of the Earth.” 

The fossil record shows that the native 
grasses on these Great Basin ranges evolved 


at a time of heavy grazing pressure during 
the pleistocene era [Burkhardt]. During that 
time, numerous large grazing herbivores— 
mammoths, camels, horses, bison—so-called 
“megafauna,” roamed these ranges. 

“(RJange grasses evolved with grazing 
pressure,” says Burkhardt. “The pleistocene 
megafauna evolved along with those plants 
in a natural grazing system. The lack of 
large grazing animals on this landscape is 
an anomalous condition. To think that live- 
stock grazing is an insult is utterly amazing, 
if you spend a little time reflecting on 
things.” 

Burkhardt stresses that in a world where 
industrial agricultural production has be- 
come the norm, grazing represents the last 
truly natural food production system, re- 
quiring no inputs of fertilizers, herbicides, 
or fossil fuels. 

“Grazing performs a function, a positive 
function, for the maintenance of plant com- 
munities. That’s not to say that grazing in 
certain ways can have bad effects on our 
plant communities. It certainly can, if graz- 
ing isn’t done in the proper way.” 

What, then, is the proper way to graze, 
in order to reap the benefits that grazing po- 
tentially offers? 

“We have to attempt to make our graz- 
ing systems mimic the kind of system that 
these plants evolved under,” Burkhardt ex- 
plains. Hence the employment of the rest 
and rotation system; it approximates a nat- 
ural grazing system by allowing plants to 
rest, and by grazing them at different times 
each year. 

As Burkhardt sees it, in the final analy- 
sis the issue of whether cattle are good or 
bad for rangelands is ill-posed. Rather, this 
is at root an issue of good or bad manage- 
ment. Poorly managed grazers can cause de- 
struction to riparian areas and_ to 
grasslands. But well-managed cattle provide 
a sustainable, and in many ways, beneficial 
presence on the range. 


The Simple Mathematics 
of Grazing 

Adopting Burkhardt’s perspective, the 
relevant question is: What motivation is 


there to be a good manager? 
People often forget that unlike other 
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natural resource users, ranchers are rooted 
to the land. Ranchers are, as O’Keeffe likes 
to put it, “in this for the long haul.” Where 
they graze is also where they live, and often 
have lived, for generations. 

For O’Keeffe, the need to care for this 
range is as simple and obvious as a desert 
dweller’s need to prevent the fouling of his 
well. In either case, care of a vital natural re- 
source is the key to ongoing existence. 

O’Keeffe’s cows, like his father’s and 
grandfather’s, must come back to the Desert 
year after year to graze, nurse calves, and 
breed. Through the rest and rotation system, 
the cattle graze the range, but also allow the 
grasses to rest, set seed, and store root re- 
serves. This well-managed grazing system 
creates a chain of sustainable growth and 
regrowth. But if O’Keeffe overgrazes this 
range, the chain will break. Without abun- 
dant summer grass, O’Keeffe’s cows would- 
n’t be able to feed their calves, or even at 
some point, themselves. In plain economic 
terms, several years of abusing this range 
would spell disaster, and a quick end, for 
O’Keeffe’s operation. 


Conserving Open Spaces 


It is worth considering what would hap- 
pen if, as some groups have advocated, this 
renewable resource were no longer available 
for grazing. 

Ranchers like O’Keeffe would go out of 
business. No longer viable for agriculture, 
their ranches, which currently provide vital 
habitat to native wildlife, would inevitably 
be bought up by developers. As has hap- 
pened in so many other rural communities, 
development would bring fragmentation of 
the landscape. New roads, power lines, scep- 
tic systems, and the inevitable proliferation 
of three-acre ranchettes and vacation homes 
would be carved out of the sagebrush. Sage 


A part of the landscape — John O'Keeffe, 


accompanied by his border collie Skinner, 
watch the sun rise over the Desert. 


PHOTO: ANDY RIEBER 
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grouse and antelope would have to find new 
homes, away from the spread of civilization. 

Habitats are not the only thing that 
would be lost to development, if public lands 
grazing were to end. Ranches like O’Keeffe’s 
are a vital, living part of the fabric of Lake 
County history. But pre-planned communi- 
ties of cookie-cutter ranchettes and mobile 
home houses destroy the beauty of these 
pastoral, agrarian landscapes. 

Today in the Warner Valley, a traveler 
can still pass a hundred year-old barn, or spy 
sandhill cranes wading in the irrigated 
meadows in springtime. At harvest time, 
they can see bales of hay in symmetrical 
ranks casting long evening shadows across 
the pastures, or perhaps see a cowboy’s 
horse hitched at the Adel Store, patiently 
awaiting its owner within. 

The pastoral has a value all its own. End- 
ing public land grazing would destroy impor- 
tant habitats, and eliminate a sustainable, 
regional food source. But further, if these his- 
toric ranches are sold, subdivided, and devel- 
oped, the exceptional beauty of Lake County’s 
remote rural landscapes, and its untamed pas- 
toral aesthetic, will be irretrievably lost. 


Day's End 


The sun is setting on the Desert. Ac- 
companied by Skinner, his ebullient border 
collie, O’Keeffe is putting out salt and open- 
ing gates among the deepening shadows, 
preparing for yet another move in the morn- 
ing. In the middle distance, curious prong- 
horn antelope observe his movements. These 
fellow grazers are a ubiquitous presence on 
the Desert, their slender silhouettes punc- 
tuating the wind-scoured skyline. This fleet 
armada turns suddenly about, exploding in 
effortless motion. Skimming the sage, their 
white sterns flash in the mellowing light. 


Other creatures make their living on this 
range. It is not uncommon to meet an avun- 
cular badger, trundling about his evening 
business. Or to spy the mottled backs of 
sage grouse, as they bob and weave their 
way through the brush. Above all—and at 
the root of all—there is grass: bowing on del- 
icate stems in the breath of evening air. 

John O’Keeffe doesn’t have a bumper 
sticker on his pick-up that advertises his love 
of this Desert. If he did, what would it say? 
That this land sustains him, and his family? 
That it is his past? His future? Or perhaps 
that this rugged world of sagebrush and an- 
telope is all he has ever lived, or hoped to? 
The dried mud and thick alkali dust adher- 
ing to his pick-up, accumulated over count- 
less days of tending to cattle and range, say 
these things in their own way, quietly. 

The O’Keeffes and the other ranchers in 
the Warner Valley are a part of this land- 
scape. They are a part of its history. They 
are a part of its rhythms. They are a breed 
of quiet environmentalist, maintaining a way 
of life that is inextricably linked to the well- 
being of the land. In the busy din of sloga- 
neering, it is easy to miss this intimate 
connection between people and landscape. 

But out on the rim of Fisher Canyon, 
where the last of the evening light is being 
gently extinguished, quiet sounds have a 
way of speaking with great voices. No map 
can tell you who has cared for this range for 
a hundred years. But the whispering grasses 
know, and they will tell you, if you are lis- 
tening. 


Andy Rieber is a free-lance journalist. She 
holds degrees in philosophy from Smith Col- 
lege and the University of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land. Adel, Oregon is her home. Contact 
her at anrst24@yahoo.com 


Frank Lang 


Nature Notes 


The Road to Geezerdom 


his Nature Note is going to be a little 
different. The topic is about Nature all 
right, but not about outdoorsy, birds 
and the bees, poop in the woods nature, 
but human nature and what happens to us 
on life’s journey from conception to the 
grave. We bumble and stumble along 
guided Mom’s and Dad’s genetic contribu- 
tions, molded by culture and environment, 


buffeted by the chaos of Ce 


random and non random 
events. Along the way, we 


along the road to you know where. 

A sudden liking for shoes that do not 
require bending over for putting on or lac- 
ing is a sign. Wearing neckties with a 
record of past meals is a road sign as is re- 
fusing to wear neckties at all. Personal hy- 
giene no longer seems to be quite as 
important as it used to. Time to take a 
shower? No, I’ll wait. I might get sweaty 
doing something right 
after. I’ll shower after 
that. Time to floss and 


frequently see signs, 
some large, some small, 
that we are on the road to 
... Geezerdom. 

My companion on my 
recent trip to Waterton 
Lakes National park 
pointed this out to me. 
“You. know,” he said, 


Not all geezers are well 
dressed, however, and 
Nature Notes is pretty sure 


that a gradual disinterest 

in appearance is another 

of the signs along the road 
to you know where. 


brush? No, I'll wait until 
I finish my coffee. Wait, 
it’s almost lunchtime. I'll 
brush and floss, after 
lunch. 

Find yourself wearing 
the same pair of socks for 
more than a day? Change 
your underwear every- 


“The Gourmet Oldies Show” 


An eclectic, in-depth retrospective 
of vintage American music, produced 
and hosted by Craig Faulkner. 
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JPR’s Rhythm & News Service 


“that you are on the road 

to Geezerdom, when best friends give ad- 
vice, and your reply is, ‘You can’t tell me 
what to do!’” “Whoa,” thought Nature 
Notes, “the Road to Geezerdom?” How far 
down the Road is he? Surely there are 
signs along the way.” 

Now the on-line edition of the Oxford 
English Dictionary defines “geezer” as a 
term of derision applied especially to men, 
usually, but not necessarily elderly - a chap, 
or fellow. Nature Notes has never been 
called a geezer to his face. A curmudgeon, 
yes, but geezer? No. He has, however, re- 
ferred to others, often in an almost affec- 
tionate way, as old geezers. A young 
geezer, some how doesn’t seem right. 
Punk does. 

Jim Henson’s puppets, Statler and Wal- 
dorf have raised the state of geezerdom to 
near celebrity status. Statler is the taller, 
thinner one. Round and roly-poly Waldorf 
has a wife named Astoria. Statler and Wal- 
dorf are both well dressed. Not all geezers 
are well dressed, however, and Nature 
Notes is pretty sure that a gradual disin- 
terest in appearance is another of the signs 


day? No? It’s a road sign, 
buddy. Sleep in your underwear? Geezer! 
While we are on the subject of underwear, 
Nature Notes fails to understand why 
grown men still wear white underwear like 
their mommies made them do. Grow up 
guys. 

There are other signs on the road 
geezerdom. Forgetting to zip up is not one 
of the signs, unless you notice and don’t 
care. Forgetting to zip down however is a 
clear sign that you have passed beyond 
seezerdom to decrepitude. 

We seldom refer to women as geezers. 
Nature Notes doesn’t know if there are any 
Geezerettes out there, but he bets there 
are. 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of 
Biology at Southern Oregon University. 


THE TALK OF THE 


National Public Radio's 

Talk of the Nation is smart, 
informative talk radio. 
Combining the award-winning 
resources of NPR News with 
the spirited and intelligent 
participation of public radio 
listeners nationwide, Talk of 
the Nation delivers the views 


behind the news. 


News & Information 


Service 
Weekdays at 11am 
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As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon 


and Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s original radio series 
As It Was, hosted by the 


late Hank Henry, is now 


a book. 


We've collected the 
stories from the original 
As It Was series in this 
new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 
historical photographs. 


Send check or money order for 
$19.95 + $3.99 shipping and 
handling ($23.94 total) per copy. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE 


jake checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: (1 VISA Mastercard 
American Express Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP, AMOUNT: $22.45 


Send completed form to: 
As It Was / Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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As tWas 


Stories from the State of Jefferson 


Andy Maurer: Southern 
Oregon’s Football Star 
by Craig Stillwell 


[= town of Prospect, Oregon is a historic 
logging community located on the Upper 
Rogue River. Local football fans may also 
know it as the home of one of the most suc- 
cessful football players to come out of 
Southern Oregon. 

Andy Maurer played football for 
Prospect High, earning All-American honors 
in 1966, before heading to the University of 
Oregon on a football scholarship. There, 
“Big Andy”’—as he was called—played wide 
receiver and tight end. Getting even bigger 
and stronger, Maurer continued his career 
as an offensive lineman in the NFL, playing 
eight seasons for several teams in the 1970s. 
He played in two Superbowls: Superbowl IX 
with the Minnesota Vikings, and Superbowl 
XII with the Denver Broncos. 

During his pro years, Maurer preferred 
to spend the off-season in Southern Oregon. 
Once he retired from playing football, Mau- 
rer began a new career coaching football, 
starting as coach at Shady Cove’s grade 
school. Then he became the freshman foot- 
ball coach for South Medford High. In 1991, 
Cascade Christian High School in Jack- 
sonville began a football program and re- 
cruited Maurer. 

No doubt the high point of his 16 years 
coaching the Cascade Challengers came in 
December 2006, when his team won the 
Class 2-A State Championship. 

Sources: Strange, Jennifer L. “Andy Maurer: From 

Quarterback to Community Leader,” Southern 
Oregon Heritage Today, Vol. 8, no. 3 (2006): p. 14; 
Goff, Kevin. “Up to the Challenge,” Mail Tribune, 
Dec. 3, 2006. 


Posse Comitatus 
Comes to Medford 
by Alice Mullaly 


Mis Beach was a Portland, Oregon dry 
cleaning equipment manager who in the 
late 1930s became so concerned about gov- 
ernment interference in the lives of people 
that he joined the pro-Nazi Silver Shirts or- 
ganization. During World War II he was 
threatened with exile to the Midwest for his 
inflammatory statements. Then for years he 
was not heard from. 

By 1975, when he came to Medford, Ore- 
gon to give a talk at the Armory, he was Na- 
tional Commander of a new group called the 
Posse Comitatus. Believing that the highest 
level of governmental power allowed under 
the Constitution was a county sheriff, Beach 
was trying to warn citizens of the dangers of 
the Federal Government. 

In a speech to about 100 listeners, 
Beach managed to create a conspiracy the- 
ory that included the proponents of fluori- 
dated water, the Council on Foreign 
Relations, zip codes, the Federal Reserve 
Board, Nelson Rockefeller, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, Governor Tom McCall, Rhodes 
Scholarships, the CIA, and anyone who 
thought Ohio was a state instead of a terri- 
tory. 

Beach gathered hundreds of people in 
48 states into his fold, but his bitter hatred 
of minorities led to the demise of Posse 
Comitatus in 1985. 

Sources: Green, Maurie, “Posse Comitatus Head 

Anticipates Dictatorship,” Medford Mail Tribune, 

January 19, 1975; Terrorism Knowledge Base, 
http://www.tkb.org/home.jsp. 


As It Was is a co-production of Jefferson Public Radio and the Southern Oregon Historical 
Society. The series’ script editor and coordinator is Kernan Turner, whose maternal grand- 
mother arrived in Ashland in 1861 via the Applegate Trail. As Jt Was airs Monday through 
Friday on JPR’s Classics & News service at 9:30am and 1:00pm; on the News & Informa- 
tion service at 9:57am following the Jefferson Exchange. 


Poetry 


Matthew Dickman 


An Imaginary French Film 


What a delight. Walking arm in arm 

toward the artsy movie theater 

that shows movies when they’re American and films when they’re Fr 
All those dark streets of Paris! 

All those Parisians looking up at the moon, looking back 

into each others eyes, looking up at the moon 

and getting all turned around because what else is la vie but to look 
at the moon once in awhile and then 

smash! right on the kisser. Ah Love. Ah Paris when it’s raining 

and dark and I’m having popcorn in the dark, 

watching the march of subtitles make their way across the shoulders 
and breasts of actors from Lyon and actresses from Marseilles, 
raised on farms but beautiful and moody like Warren Beatty was 
when he turned eighteen and looked at the moon and cried. 

He looked up with tears running down his cheeks 

and cried mon dieu! Which means Jesus Christ! when you're living 
on the West Coast and your great-grandfather knew people 

who killed Indians so the world would be safe enough 

to grow up poor with a single mother 

who was a hero and a hammer. We can sit quietly 

until the credits rise up like dust behind a horse and carriage. 

I will look out across the sea of red velvet theater-seats, 

all connected like a royal archipelago, 

and your hair will be tied back like a dark cloud 

or let down around your shoulders like its own kind of sea, 

before walking home along a road that was very near, in fact, 

very near the sea. 


Matthew Dickman won the 2008 APR/Honickman First Book Prize, 
which resulted in the publication of his collection All-American Poem, 
from which this month’s poems are taken. All-American Poem also 
won the Oregon Book Award for Poetry. Dickman graduated from the 
University of Oregon in 2001, and has received writing fellowships 
from The Michener Center for Writers at the University of Texas at 
Austin, The Vermont Studio Center, and The Fine Arts Work Center 
in Provincetown. He and his brother Michael have been profiled in 
Poets & Writers and The New Yorker. Natives of Portland, Oregon, 
Matthew and Michael Dickman will read at Ashland High School’s 
Mountain Avenue Theater October 28, 2010. “An Imaginary French 
Film” and “Sad Little Outlaw” are used with permission of The Ameri- 
can Poetry Review, Philadelphia, PA. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 
Patty and Vince Wixon, 

Jefferson Monthly poetry editors 

126 Church Street, Ashland, OR 97520 


Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 


ench. 


Sad Little Outlaw 


Tied to the tree, as I was, while my brother galloped 

through the backyard, straddling a broom, 

a plastic six-shooter in his hand. 

I was always being left behind 

in the mud, a bandage around my eyes, 

until he reached out 

just enough so that our fingers slipped apart 

and he could ride away, calling out my name as the posse advanced. 
But it wasn’t really my name 

with its biblical limitations, no, he called out Johnny!!! 
Johnny, that all-American from Kansas and Iowa, that Johnny 
from New Jersey and Queens, a boy 

people will beat their chests for as the flag is being folded 
into its triangle of pity. 

I was a sad little outlaw for so long! 

Knowing my brother would have to live 

without me. That he would be alone 

in our room at night, a sheriff’s badge 

pinned to his chest like a silver flower 

blooming above his heart. 
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Saving the Lives of Shelter Animals: 
FOTAS Hosts the 19th Annual Puss ‘n Boots Ball 


n Saturday, October 23rd, Friends 

of the Animal Shelter (FOTAS) 

will be hosting its 19th annual 
Puss ’n Boots Ball at the Historic Ash- 
land Armory. This event has been voted 
the best Halloween party in the Valley 
for several years. The festivities begin at 
6pm and include a catered buffet dinner 
by Quality Catering from Café Dejeuner 
(with vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
fare), dancing to the music of the Robbie 
Da Costa Band, a no host bar sponsored 
by SNYP (Spay/Neuter Your Pet) and a 
fabulous costume contest with prizes in 
a number of categories. 

The Puss ’n Boots Ball is the major 
fundraising activity that FOTAS puts on 
each year. All the money raised at the 
Ball goes to support the Jackson County 
Animal Shelter. The Shelter is the ONLY 
animal shelter in Jackson County that ac- 
cepts all “comers.” They take surren- 
dered animals and strays and last year 
over 1,700 animals were reunited with 
their families or adopted into new, lov- 
ing homes. Since 2007, the Shelter has 
received NO GENERAL FUND MONEY 
from the County. All staff salaries, in- 
cluding those of the officers in Animal 
Control, heat, lights, water, food, medical 
supplies, medical treatments are funded 
entirely through license fees, impound- 
ment fees, adoption fees and donations. 

By popular demand, there will be a 
LIVE Auction with long time Ashland 
auctioneer Leslie Freeman presiding. 


A Quiet Fundraiser: 


anctuary One invites the community 
to help save many of the region’s 
neediest dogs and cats by donating 
to the Sanctuary’s new dog and cat cot- 
tages now under construction. Sanctu- 
ary One specializes in rescuing animals 
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By Peggy Moore 


Some items up for auction include an ani- 
mal themed handmade quilt donated by 
Maggie McCartney, a stay at Ashland Creek 
Hotel, a three night stay in Gasquet near the 
Smith River and Oregon Coast - pets wel- 
come, a two night stay at the historic Crook 
Ranch in Pistol River and a Conversation 
and dinner with OSF actors Catherine Coul- 
son, Anthony Heald, Dee Maaske and Vilma 
Silva at Thai Pepper. This item includes din- 
ner for six (the actors and two successful 
bidders) and a leisurely conversation with 
these amazing actors who have a combined 
54 years of performing at the Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival. 

The Silent Auction is a great place to 
find Holiday gifts and to help the animals 
at the Jackson County Shelter. The Silent 
Auction features gift certificates to popular 


Ashland restaurants, wine, pet items, 
clothing, jewelry, art, theater tickets and 
a host of other items. 

Friends of the Animal Shelter, cele- 
brating 20 years of service to the Shel- 
ter, provides over 9,900 hours of 
volunteer services to the Shelter (over 
8,000 of these are provided at the Shel- 
ter itself). Working with the dedicated 
staff at the Shelter, volunteers walk 
dogs, interact with cats, socialize pup- 
pies and kittens, provide foster care for 
stressed animals, leash train dogs and 
work in other ways to keep the dogs and 
cats adoptable. 

In addition, FOTAS has developed 
programs in concert with the Shelter 


staff which are funded by the money 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 


Sanctuary One Builds Dog & Cat Cottages 


By Della Merrill 


transferred from other agencies and groups 
that have exhausted all other options to 
preserve the animal’s life. They have se- 
cured a donor who will match every dollar 
raised up to $50,000. Sanctuary One is 
inviting the community and animal lovers 


everywhere to join in and contribute. 
For more information or to make a 
donation, visit www.SanctuaryOne.org 
or call 541.899.8627. 
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Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


ALTERNATIVE ENERGY/ BUSINESS/INTERNET SERVICES ae canes ae setae ‘i brea Ar ne 
lavidsoncolbygroup@smithbarney.com edford, OR - www.roguegallery.org 
RESOURCE CONSERVATION Coastal Business Systems (541) 269-1150 
3 Degrees Energy Services Redding, CA - (530) 223-1555 KeyBank HEALTH CARE 
. www Sdlegrees.com __ Project A Key.com Allergy and Asthma Center 
Pacific Power's Blue Sky Program www.projecta.com - (541) 488-1702 Morgan Wealth Management of Southern Oregon 
www.pacificpower.net. Medford, OR - (541)608-0207 Medford, Ashland, Klamath Falls 
Soltcoast companies TLE ECOLOGY, ENGINEERING & PLANNING Saran wwwallergyasthmaso.com 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 266-0877 Shoji Planning and Development, LLC Redding, CA - (530) 244-7199 Asante Health System 
wwwsolcoast.com Coos Bay, OR - www.shojiplanning.com Rogue Federal Credit Union Medford, OR - (541) 789-4241 
Spring Rivers Ecological Services www.roguefcu.org - 800-856-7328 Ashland Eye Care - Dr. Ken Loftus 
eo Wwwspringrivers.com - (530) 926-6559 Peter W. Sage/Solomon Smith Barney Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3873 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-0242 Bay Area Hospital 
Steve Ennis, Architect EDUCATION SAIF Corporation Coos Bay, OR - www.bayareahospital.org 
Medford, OR - (541) 618 -9155 _ College of the Siskiyous Portland - wwwSAlF.com Community Cancer Center 
Hoffbuhr & Associates pelle epete _ State Farm Insurance Agents Roseburg, OR - www.cccroseburg.org 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-4641 weiss era 4 ieee a Serving Northern California Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 
SwiftSure Timberworks Concordia University Travis Foster, PJ. “Paul” Nicholson, John Pomeroy, Medford, OR - (541) 779-8367 
Talent, OR- (541) 535-1670 (800) 321-9371 SP RRCONEDIG Ian EDIT Kristin Moore Dr. Allen Goodwin 
wwwswiftsuretimber.com ___ Midland School State Farm Insurance Agents Roseburg, OR - (541) 677-9700 
Weldon & Sons Building & Remodeling Los Olivos, CA - www.midland-school.org Serving Southern Oregon Hypnosis Technology Institute 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2690 Montessori Children’s House of Shady Oaks Jamie Anderson, Brian Conrad, Shane Cunningham, Medford - (541) 608-0512 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-0355 Kelley Janzen, Phill Kensler, Larry Nicholson, Robert ide icentianten bie 
AUTOMOTIVE . Pinnell, Ray Prather, Greg Spires, Jon Snowden, Mike athleen Manley, D.C. 
; ; Rogue Community College Snowden, Blair Sturgill, Debbie Thompson, Shannon Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3362 
Advanced Automotive TRIO EOC Program - www.roguecc.eduy/trioeoc Walker, David Wise, Rory Wold McKenzie Medical Imaging 
Reading C8 (20) 2074s Shoreline Education for Awareness State Farm Insurance & Financial Services Springfield, OR - (541) 726-4694 
Mike Drake's Alignment & Brakes Bandon, OR - (541) 347-3683 : : MD Imagin 
Medford, OR - (541) 618-8783 iskiyou Field Insti Sterling Savings Bank ae 
1 Siskiyou Field Institute wwwsterlingsavingsbank.com Redding, CA - (800) 794-XRAY 
Ed's Tire Factory Selma, OR - (641) ies Mendocino Coast District Hospital 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3421 Southern Oregon University FINE FOOD & BEVERAGES Fort Bragg, CA - (707) 964-1234 
Henry's Foreign Automotive Service Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6331 reece Ann Michael, D.C.- Chiropractor 
Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1775 P Klamath Falls, OR - : 
Ashland, OR: (541) 482-2237 amath Falls, OR - (503) 883-2263 
Moe’s Super Lube ENTERTAINMENT ' : 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 269-5323 Caldera Brewing Co. Tap House Oregon Advanced Imaging 
‘ a aut ae es Be a Oregon Cabaret Theatre www.calderabrewing.com (541) 608-0350 - www.oaimaging.com 
orth Bend, OR - - : : : : . 
; Ashland, OR - www.oregoncabaret.com Ashland, OR - 541-482-4677 Providence Medical Group 
Oregon Roads Vehicle Sales, Oregon Coast Music Association Goos tleadiFood|Store Medford, OR - (541) 732-6003 
Leasing and Finance Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0938 : : ; 
' North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7264 Redding Family Medical Grou 
www.oregonroads.com , ng Y P 
(541)683-CARS or (800)944-0227 Gell eens FeSiial Eden Valley Naturals Redding, CA - (530) 244-4034 
wawostashland.org - (541) 482-4331 Coquille, OR - (541) 396-4823 Dr. Lonn Robertson Family Dentistry 
BOOKS & MUSIC ‘ ee gk ieee FulliGicelpison|Ranch Springfield, OR (541) 746-6517 
preuerinnalcelien shland, OR - (541) 482- www4fullcirclebisonranch.com - (541) 846-1351 Shasta Regional Medical Center 
Medford, OR - (541) 301-7988 Rogue Opera Market of Choice Redding, CA 
wwwartisticpianogallery.com (541) 608-6400 - www.rogueopera.org Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2773 Sky Lakes Medical Center 
Berliner’s Cornucopia Rogue Valley Chorale www.marketofchoice.com Klamath Falls, OR - wwwskylakes.org 
Eureka, CA - (707) 444-2378 www.roguevalleychorale.org Mount Shasta Spring Water Trllium Community Health Plans 
The Book Store Rogue Valley Symphony Redding, CA - 800-922-6227 wwwtrilliumchp.com 
Yreka + (530) 842-2125 www.rvsymphony.org ~ (541)552-6598 Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. Chuck Weller Professional Counselor 
Music Coop Ross Ragland Theater Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0300 Brookings, OR - 541-251-4121 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3115 Klamath Falls, OR - 541.884.L--V-E Shop N Kart Grocery Ronald G. Worland, MD, Plastic Surgery 
Off the Record CD's & Tapes Southern Oregon Public Television Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1579 Medford, OR - (541) 773-2110 
North Bend, OR - (541) 751-0301 www SOplv.org Sundance Natural Foods 
Winter River Books & Gallery Southern Oregon Repertory Singers Eugene, OR - (541)343-9142 HOME, GARDEN & GIFT 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4111 WW TEP SII I O18 Cedar Electric Lighting Showroom 
St. Clair Productions FURNITURE & HOME DECOR North Bend, OR - (541) 756-3402 
BUILDING SUPPLIES / HOME wwwistclairevents.com - (541) 535-3562 Old Town Antique Lighting Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
IMPROVEMENT & MAINTENANCE Umpqua Symphony Association Eureka, CA - (707) 267-5439 North Bend, OR : (541) 756-4535 
noe evant www.umpquasymphonyassociation.org OATERIFS? FRAMING Coos Bay Satellite, Audio and Spa 
Coos Bay : (541) 267-2137 Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon & Coos Bay, OR (541) 266-8927 
Coquille - (541) 396-3161 (541) 858-8859 - wwwysso.org The Art Connection Fifth Street Flowers 
Holy Smoke, Inc. Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0186 Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-9208 
i FINANCIAL & INSURANCE 
Yreka, CA 530-841-1841 Bandon Glass Art Studio Good Vibrations 
Walls of Time Builders Ashland Financial Solutions Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4723 www.goodvibesav.com 
Ashland, OR - (541) 840-8625 (541) 488-0460 - wwwashlandfinancial.com Coosaninttcedn Roseburg, OR « 541-673-4764 
Margaret R. Beck CLU Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-3901 Grange Co-op 
Redding, CA (530) 225-8583 Www.grangecoop.com 
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Northwest Nature Shop 
Ashland, OR : (541) 482-3241 


Phoenix Organics Garden & 
Eco-Building Center 
4543 S. Pacific Hwy, Phoenix, OR 
(541) 535-1134 


Soul Connections 
Mt. Shasta, CA - wwwsoulconnectionstore.com 
The Velvet Elephant 
Mt Shasta, CA - wwwvelvetelephant.com 


Wild Birds Unlimited 
Medford, OR - (541) 770-1104 


INDIVIDUALS, BUSINESSES 


& ORGANIZATIONS 


Aquatics Foundation of Southern Oregon 
wwwsouthernoregonswim.org 


Ashland Audiowalk 
www.ashlandaudiowalks.org - (541) 488-4424 
Ashland Chamber of Commerce 
www.ashlandchamber.com - (541) 482-3486 
Ashland Department of Parks & Recreation 
Ashland Lions Club 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8053 
Ashland Rowing Club 
wwwaashlandrowingclub.org 
Big Wildlife 
www.bigwildlife.org 
Chautauqua Poets & Writers 
www.chautauquawriters.org 


City of Ashland 
Conservation Commission 
Ashland, OR - www.greenashland.org 


William G. Carter Mediation & Arbitration 
www.wearter.com - Medford, OR - 541-773-8471 
Chamber Music Concerts 
www.ChamberMusicConcerts.org - (541) 552-6154 
ClayFolk 
www.clayfolk.org 
Community Emergency Response Team - CERT 
(541) 552-2226 
Coos Bay Library Foundation 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-1101 
Eureka Symphony 
FOTAS (Friends of the Animal Shelter) 
wwwfotas.org 
Havurah Shir Hadash 
Ashland, OR - www.havurahshirhadash.org 
IBEW Local 659 
Central Point, OR - www.ibew659.org 
Jackson County Amateur Radio Service 
wwwiacres.net - (541) 482-2222 
Jackson County Library Foundation 
www, clf.org 
Jefferson Classical Guitar Society 
Jefferson Baroque Orchestra 
www, effersonbaroque.org 
Mark & Lynnette Kelly 
Ashland, OR 
Klamath County Library Foundation 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-8894 
Klamath-Siskiyou Wildlands Center 
www.kswild.org 
Lithia Artisans Market 
Ashland, OR - Calle Guanajuato 
Charles & Lupe McHenry 
On behalf of Access Food Share 
NW Natural Resource Group 

www.nnrg.org 


Oregon Chimney Sweeps Association 
www.ocsa.com 
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Oregon Community Foundation 
Medford - (541) 773-8987 - www.oregoncf.org 


Oregon Cultural Trust 
www.culturaltrust.org 


OSU Extension 
Dr. John Wm. and Betty Long Unruh 
Fund of the Oregon Community Foundation 
Rogue Valley Growers & Crafters Market 
Medford & Ashland 


Rogue Valley Manor Foundation 
Medford, OR - www.retirement.org 


Rogue Valley Symphonic Band 
Ashland, OR - 541-488-2926 
Rogue Valley Transportation District 
Medford, OR - www.rvtd.org 
ScienceWorks Hands-On Museum 
Ashland, OR 
www.scienceworksmuseum.org 
Southern Oregon Public Television 
wwwsoptv.org 
Norm, Kathy & Spencer Smith 
Roseburg, OR 
Upper Sacramento River Exchange 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2012 
Sally Wells 
Passionate Arts Lover - Redding, CA 


Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon 
wwwzysso.org - Medford, OR 


LANDSCAPING & GARDENING 


Aqua Serene 
Ashland, OR - www.aquaserene.com 
Ashland Greenhouses 
www.ashlandgreenhouses.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-2866 
Beaver Tree Service, Inc. 
Ashland - Medford - Central Point 
www.beavertree.net 
Brooks Farms and Gardens 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-9056 
www.brooksfarmsandgardens.com 
Jacksonville Farmers Market 
www, villemarket.com 
Plant Oregon 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-3531 
Plantscapes of Oregon Nursery 
Klamath Falls, OR - www.klamathnursery.com 
Shooting Star 
Central Point, OR - www.roguevalleynursery.com 


LEGAL SERVICES 
Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 


Medford, Grants Pass, Klamath Falls, Bandon & Yreka 


(541) 772-9850 


Brian Law Firm 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-1334 


Attorney MC Bruce 
Humboldt County - (707) 839-1400 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, 
McDaniel & Bodkin, LLP 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2156 
Jerry Haynes Law 
Medford, OR - (541) 491-1433 
www, erryhayneslaw.com 
Margaret Melvin 
Coos Bay - 541-269-5225 
David G. Terry, P.C. 
Roseburg, OR - (541)673-9892 


MARKETING, ADVERTISING & DESIGN 


Creative Images 
Roseburg, OR - www.creativeimages.net 


MOVING & STORAGE 


Lock N Key Storage 
wwwalocknkeystorage.com - (541) 772-0157 
Mistletoe Storage 
Ashland - (541) 482-3034 
www.mistletoestorage.com 


Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-3901 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


David Gibb Photography 
Jacksonville, OR - (541)899-9030 
www.dgibbphoto.com 


REAL ESTATE 


Brentwood Home Inspections 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 888-3761 
www.brentwoodinspections.com 
CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6023 
Century 21 Best Realty, Coos Bay 
(800) 641-1653 
Anne Collins & Diana Crawford 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-0355 
Jan Delimont, Broker 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - www.coosbayproperties.com 
Hawks & Co. Realtors 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 673-6499 
Steven Haywood - Bank of America Mortgage 
Redding, CA - (530) 242-6352 
Roy Wright Appraisal 
Www.roywrightappraisal.com 
541-773-2006 


RECREATION 


The Bike Shop 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1205 


Hellgate Excursions 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) 648-4874 


Momentum River Expeditions 


Ashland, OR - www.momentumriverexpeditions.com 


Northwest Outdoor Store 


Medford, OR - www:thenorthwestoutdoorstore.com 


Redding Sports LTD 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-7333 


Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
Ashland & Medford, OR - (541) 488-0581 


Rogue Valley Runners 
Ashland, OR - (541) 201-0014 
www.roguevalleyrunners.com. 


RESTAURANTS 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6414 


The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0295 
Cornerstone Bakery & Cafe 
Dunsmuir, CA (530) 235-4677 
High Tide Café 
Charleston, OR : (541) 888-3664 


Kaleidoscope Pizzeria & Pub 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7787 


Mendocino Café 
Www.mendocinocfae.com 


Prism Espresso Bar & Resale Boutique 
Medford, OR - www.prismresale.com 


Roger’s Zoo 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-2550 


TRAVEL/LODGING 


Ashland Mountain House 
Ashland, OR - www.ashlandmountainhouse.com 


Ashland Springs Hotel 
wwwashlandspringshotel.com - (541) 488-1700 


Ashland’s Tudor House 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4428 


Cold Creek Inn 
Mt Shasta - www.coldcreekinn.com 


VETERINARIANS / ANIMAL 
CARE & ADOPTION 


Animal Medical Hospital 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-2786 


Friends of the Animal Shelter 
wwwfotas.org - (541) 774-6646 


WEARABLES & JEWELRY 


Bug a Boo Children’s Wear 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-4881 


Directions 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2367 


Earthly Goods 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8080 


Footwise - The Birkenstock Store 
Eugene, OR - www.footwise.com 


Nimbus 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3621 


Prism Espresso Bar & Resale Boutique 
Medford, OR - www.prismresale.com 


The Websters 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9801 


WELLNESS / BEAUTY / SPAS / FITNESS 


Blue Giraffe Day Spa Salon 
www.bluegiraffespa.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-488-3335 


Herb Pharm 
Williams, OR - (800) 348-4372 
www.herb-pharm.com 


Hot Spring Spa 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-9411 


Rogue Rock Gym 
(541) 245-2665 - www.roguerockgym.com 


WINERIES & BREWERIES 


Foris Winery 
Cave Junction, OR - wwworiswine.com 


RoxyAnn Winery 
Medford, OR - www.RoxyAnn.com 


Valley View Winery 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-8468 


Trium Wine 
Talent, OR 


Visit our online 
Underwriter Directory 
at www.ijpr.org. 
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Marian McPartland's Piano Jazzz 


October 3 - Nels Cline Singers with 

guest host Jon Weber 

Nels Cline is well-known as the lead guitarist for 
the indie rock band Wilco, but he has been play- 
ing and recording in jazz groups since the 1980s. 
He brings his free jazz trio, the Nels Cline Singers 
(which includes no singers!), to this Piano Jazz 
session with guest host Jon Weber for a set of 
richly layered free improvisations and a familiar 
tune or two. 


Pianist, singer and composer Dr. John appears 
in a 1989 rebroadcast of Piano Jazz. 


| Stations 


. a 3:00pm West Coast Live 
KSMF 89.1 FM Monday through Friday 5:00pm All Things Considered 
ASHLAND 5:00am Morning Edition 6:00pm American Rhythm 
KSBA 88.5 FM 8:00pm Keller’s Cellar 
00S BAY NE ZARIECRIUE SEETIONS: ONEXE 9:00pm The Retro Lounge 
KSKF 90.9 FM 7:50am pact Report 10:00pm Late Night Blues 
KLAMATH FALLS 
9:00am Open Air 
KNCA 89.7 FM Sunda 
BURNEY/REDDING 3:00pm Fresh Air y 
KNSQ 88.1 FM 4:00pm All Things Considered 6:00am Weekend Edition 
MT. SHASTA 6:00pm World Café 9:00am Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
8:00pm Undercurrents 10:00am Jazz Sunday 
Translators 1:00am World Café (repeat) 2:00pm Rollin’ the Blues 
CALLAHAN/ 3:00pm Le Show 
FT. JONES 89.1 FM Saturday 4:00pm Wait Wait. a Don’t Tell Me! 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 5:00pm All Things Considered 
GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM 6:00am Weekend Edition 6:00pm Folk Show 
10:00am Wait Wait...Don’t Tell Me! 9:00pm Mountain Stage 
— RM 11:00am _ Car Talk 11:00pm Modulation 
ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 12:00pm E-Town 
YREKA 89.3 FM 1:00pm Mountain Stage 


October 10 - Marian Selects: Bill Evans 

Pianist Bill Evans is a giant of jazz piano and one 
of McPartland’s first guests on Piano Jazz in 
1979. The usually quiet and reserved musical ge- 
nius opens up about his approach and philosophy. 
Evans solos on one of his most famous tunes, 
“Waltz for Debbie, and joins McPartland for a 
piano duet of “In Your Own Sweet Way. This pro- 
gram is one of 30 favorite Piano Jazz moments 
featured in the 30th Anniversary Piano Jazz Inter- 
active at www.pianojazz.npr.org. 


October 17 - Alicia Keys 

Grammy award-winning vocalist Alicia Keys has 
rocked the pop and R&B worlds with her velvet 
voice and soulful piano playing. This New York na- 
tive blends the influences of jazz greats such as 
Fats Waller and Oscar Peterson with a songwrit- 


In an encore edition of Piano Jazz, singer and 
pianist Alicia Keys joins Marian McPartland. 


ing style inspired by Stevie Wonder, Nina Simone, 
and Donna Hathaway. On this session from 2006, 
Keys plays one of her signature tunes, “Fallin, and 
joins McPartland on “Good Morning Heartache. 
An excerpt of this program can also be found in 
the 30th Anniversary Piano Jazz Interactive at 
www.pianojazz.npr.org . 


October 24 - Tony Bennett 

Tony Bennett is one of the great American 
singers, known throughout the world for his mel- 
low tenor voice and swinging bel canto style. On 
this 2004 Piano Jazz, Bennett talks about his love 
of painting, his favorite songwriters, and the sig- 
nificance of the American popular song. He and 
McPartland perform “Wrap Your Troubles in 
Dreams, “All of Me, and other great standards. 
Visit www.pianojazz.npr.org for a segment from 
this program and others in the 30th Anniversary 
Piano Jazz Interactive. 


October 31 - Dr. John 

Pianist, singer, and composer Dr. John (Mac 
Rebennack Jr.) blends R&B, pop, rock, jazz, Zy- 
deco, and an unmistakable voice to create his 
unique take on New Orleans’ musical flavor. On 
this session from 1989, Dr. John performs “Strut- 
tin’ With Some Barbeque and his hit tune “Right 
Place, Wrong Time. The 30th Anniversary Piano 
Jazz Interactive found at www.pianojazz.npr.org 
contains a segment from this show. 


Tony Bennett and Marian McPartland take a trip 
down memory lane in the October 24th edition 
of Piano Jazz. 
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PROGRAM _ GUIDE 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am 
7:00am 
12:00pm 
4:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 


www. ijpr.org 


4:00pm All Things Considered 
5:00pm A Musical Meander 
7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


6:00am Weekend Edition 
9:00am Millennium of Music 
10:00am Sunday Baroque 
12:00pm_ Siskiyou Music Hall 
2:00pm Performance Today Weekend 
4:00pm All Things Considered 
5:00pm Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


Stations 


KSOR 90.1 FM* 
ASHLAND 


*KSOR dial positions for 
translator communities 
listed below 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KOOZ 94.1 FM 
MYRTLE POINT/ 
OOS BAY 


KLMF 88.5 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNHT 107.3 FM 
RIO DELL/EUREKA 


KLDD 91.9 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 
Exploring Music 

State Farm Music Hall 


| Saturday 


6:00am Weekend Edition 

8:00am First Concert 
10:00am San Francisco Opera / JPR 
Saturday Morning Opera 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Car Talk 


a 91. 


ay nville 91. 3 
ead 


2:00pm 


r Redding 90.9 3:00pm 


Bandon 91.7 

Big Bend, CA 91.3 
Brookings 91.1 
Burney 90.9 
Camas Valley 88.7 
Canyonville 91.9 
Cave Junction 89.5 
Chiloquin 91.7 


Coquille 88.1 

Coos Bay 89.1 
Crescent City 91.1 
Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 
Gasquet 89.1 

Gold Beach 91.5 
Grants Pass 101.5 
Happy Camp 91.9 


Klamath Falls 90.5 
Lakeview 89.5 
Langlois, Sixes 91.3 


LaPine, Beaver 
Marsh 89.1 


Lincoln 88.7 
Mendocino 101.9 
Port Orford 90.5 


Parts of Port Orford, 
Coquille 91.9 


Redding 90.9 
Weed 89.5 


Translators 


e FM Transmitters provide extended regional 
service. (KSOR, 90.1FM is JPR’s 
strongest transmitter and provides cover- 
age throughout the Rogue Valley.) 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local 
service. 


Classics & News Highlights 


* indicates birthday during the mon 


First Concert Oct 11 M De Beriot: Violin Concerto No. 3 
Willi 6h 
Oct F Dulas La Pert Oct 12 T Vaughan-Williams*: A Pastoral 
: ; : Symphony 

Oct 4M Copland: Appalachian Spring Suite Oct 13 W Rachmaninov: Piano Concerto No. 3 
Oct5  T Bach: Orchestral Suite No. 4 Oct 14 T MacDowell: Indian Suite 
Oct 6 W Szymanowski*: Nine Preludes, Op. 1 Oct 15 F Gernsheim: String Quartet in A minor 
Oct 7 T= Molique*: Flute Concerto eines : : 
Bee Mn UEAglone Pee inaes manee: Oct 18 M Dvorak: String Quartet in E flat major Z 
Oct 11 M Beethoven: Cello Sonata in A major Oct 19-26 Fall Fund Drive 2 
Oct 12 T Vaughan Williams*: Old King Cole Oct 27 W Vieuxtemps: Violin Concerto No. 1 z 
Oct 13 W Glazunov: Piano Concerto No. 2 Oct 28 T Schubert: Quartet for Flute & Strings = 
Oct 14 T Zemlinsky*: String Quartet No. 1 in E major S 

itten: ’ ; Oct 29 F Mehul: Symphony No. 2 in D major = 
Octa5 er Ba Young Person’s Guide to the ymphony i) Soprano Diana Damrau, makes her company 

penestid 2 debut as Marie in the San Francisco Opera’s 
Oct 18 M Galuppi*: Harpsichord Concerto San Francisco Opera production of The Daughter of the Regiment. 
Oct 19-26 Fall Fund Drive Oct 2 - The Daughter of the Photo: Tania Niemann 

ee Regiment (in French) 
a ze if aan ee Sonata by Gaetano Donizetti Oct 16 - Salome (in German) by Richard Strauss 
Oct 29 FS ie 4 a ie a , Andriy Yurkevych, conductor; Nicola Luisotti, conductor; Nadja Michael, Irina 
€ Bee ee en alOt Dianna Damrau, Juan Diego Mishura, Kim Begley, Greer Grimsley, Garrett 
Pa . Florez, Bruno Pratico, Mered- Sorenson, Elizabeth DeShong, Beau Gibson, Robert 

Siskiyou Music Lal. ith Arwady, Sheila Nadler, MacNeil, Matthew O’Neill, Corey Bix, Jeremy Mil- 
Oct 1  F Mendelssohn: Piano Trio No. 1 Jake Gardner, Kenneth Kel- ner, Andrew Funk, Bojan Knezevic, Julien Robbins, 
Oct 4 M Mozart: Divertimento No. 17 logg, Chester Pidduck Austin Kness, Kenneth Kellogg, Renee Tatum 
Oct5  T E, Franck*: Piano Trio in E minor Oct 9 - The Girl of the Golden Russian sopran Oct 23 - ALL REQUEST PROGRAM 
Oct 6 W Clementi: Symphony No. 4 in D Plane 

: West (in Italian) Galina ; 
Pee met ee ene Py cacomo racan Gorshacoe JPR Saturday Morning Opera 

€ olique™: string Quartet No. Niccola Luisotti, conductor; . Pri i i 

Oct 8 F SaintSaéns: Piano Quintet in A ee eee oe seen) 


minor 
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Deborah Voigt, Salvatore Licitra, Roberto Frontall, 
Steven Cole, Trevor Scheunemann, Kevin Langan 


by Alexander Borodin 
Valery Gergiev, conductor; Mikhail Kit, Galina Gor- 


e AM Transmitters provide extended re- 
gional service. 


e@ FM Transmitter 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local 
service. 


chakova, Gegam Grigorian, Vladimir Ognovienko, 
Bulat Minjelkiev, Olga Borodina, Nikolai Gassiev, 
Georgy Selezniev, Constantin Pluzhnikov, Evgenia 
Perlassova, Tatiana Novikova, Kirov Chorus and Or- 
chestra, St. Petersburg 


Exploring Music with Bill McLaughlin 


Week of October 4 - Incidentally Speaking 
For as long as art forms such as theatre, ballet, 
and other entertainments have graced the stage, 
composers have been there to enhance the dra- 
matic action through music. This week Bill ex- 
plores some of the not-so-incidental music that 
has resulted. 


Week of October 11 - Cello Concertos 

For many music lovers, the cello’s melodic capac- 
ity and deep timbre represent the pinnacle of mu- 
sical expression. This week we’ll explore some of 
the great works written for this instrument and 
the musicians that made them famous. 


Week of October 18 - Autumn Leaves 

Works inspired by sights, sounds and smells of 
nature after summer’s end, including selections 
by Vivaldi, Piazzola, Delius and Schubert. 


Week of October 25 - Richard Strauss 

Strauss - whose musical life spanned nine decades, 
two world wars and the Third Reich - was one of 
Germany’s most gifted and controversial figures. 
We'll explore his tone poems, operas, and life both 
public and private in this five-part biography. 
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News & Information 
| | Monday through Friday 
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KSJK AM 1230 
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GRANTS PASS 
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ROSEBURG 
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YREKA 


KMJC AM 620 
MT. SHASTA 


KPMO AM 1300 
MENDOCINO 


KNHM 91.5 FM 
BAYSIDE/EUREKA 


KJPR AM 1330 
SHASTA LAKE CITY/ 
REDDING 


Translator 
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8:00pm 


10:00pm 
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5:00am 
7:00am 
8:00am 
9:00am 


BBC World Service 
Diane Rehm Show 

The Jefferson Exchange 
Here & Now 

Talk of the Nation 

To the Point 

World Briefing from the BBC 
The Story 

On Point 

Newslink 

As It Happens 

The Jefferson Exchange 
(repeat of 8am broadcast) 
BBC World Service 


| Saturday 


BBC World Service 
Inside Europe 
The State We’re In 


5:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 
9:00pm 


www. ijpr.org 


To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Soundprint 

The Vinyl Cafe 

BBC World Service 
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5:00am. 
7:00am 
8:00am 
10:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
7:00pm 
7:00pm 


8:00pm 


BBC World Service 
Soundprint 

To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Whad’Ya Know 

Prairie Home Companion 
This American Life 

LeShow 

Travel with Rick Steves 
Marketplace Money 

On The Media 

Living On Earth 

L.A. Theatre Works 

(last Sunday of every month) 
BBC World Service 


Marketplace Money 
Living On Earth 
On The Media 

This American Life 
West Coast Live 


EM 10:00am 


11:00am 
12:00pm 
1:00pm 
3:00pm 


A Prairie Home Companion 


& Information Highlights 


Travel with Rick Steves Debuts on 
News & Information Service 


Jefferson Public Radio adds 
Travel with Rick Steves to its 
weekly News & Information 
Service schedule. The hour- 
long travel show features a withRCK 
lively mix of guest interviews [ig AYA 
and listener calls, hosted by 

the author of 30 travel guidebooks and longtime 
host of the Rick Steves’ Europe TV series. 


TRAWEL 


Rick Steves was attracted to radio because of its 
ability to interact with listeners in ways that TV 
cannot. “Radio provides a virtual café for travelers 
to meet up, sharing tips, insights and discoveries,” 
says Steves. “On my radio show, rather than being 
the tour guide, as I am on TV, I get to host the 
coming together of experts on various cultures 


Rick Steves, host of Travel with Rick Steves 


and travel themes with our callers and listeners. 
Serving as the conduit for all this exciting travel 
information comes with a downside: now I want to 
travel everywhere our radio show does.” 


To hear Travel with Rick Steves, tune into JPR’s 
News & Information Service Sunday afternoons 
at 4pm. 


L. A. Theatre Works Airs Last Sunday of Each 
Month on News & Information Service 


L.A. Theatre Works presents 
this award-winning, critically- 
acclaimed radio theater series. 
Discover radio drama that is 
contemporary, edgy, and sig- 
nificant. The programs show- 
case the best of American and 
World drama, past and pres- 
ent, performed by top actors 
of stage and screen. Plays are recorded in front of 
an audience in state-of-the art sound. Shows range 
from established works by Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Arthur Miller, and Wendy Wasserstein to new 
work by the hottest playwrights on the contempo- 
rary theatre scene. Visit www.latw.org for more in- 
formation. 


To hear L.A. Theatre Works, tune into JPR’s News 
& Information Service at 7pm the last Sunday of 
each month. 
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ROGUE VALLEY 


Theater 


@ The Oregon Shakespeare Festival presents the 


conclusion of another rich and diverse season: 
Hamlet, thru Oct. 30 
Pride and Prejudice, thru Oct. 31 
Ruined, thru Oct. 31 
She Loves Me, thru Oct. 30 
Twelfth Night, thru Oct. 8 
Henry IV, Part One, thru Oct. 9 
The Merchant of Venice, thru Oct. 10 
Throne of Blood, thru Oct. 31 
American Night: The Ballad of Juan José, 
thru Oct. 31 


Performances at 1:30 & 8:00 pm. OSF theaters 
are located on Pioneer Street, Ashland. (541) 


482-4331. www.osfashland.org. 


® Camelot Theatre Company presents Al- 
ways... Patsy Cline Oct. 6 thru Nov. 7. Located 
at Talent Ave. & Main St., Talent. (541) 535-5250. 


www.camelottheatre.org 


@ The Oregon Cabaret Theater presents Riffin’ 
& Tappin’, thru October 31. Located at 1st & 
(541) 488-2902 


Hargadine Sts., Ashland. 
www.oregoncabaret.com 


® Barnstormers Theatre presents our 54th con- 


secutive season: 


Look Homeward, Angel - October 22 - Novem- 


ber 7 

A Child’s Christmas in Wales - December 3 - 
26 

Scapino! - January 21 - February 6 

Chicago - March 4 - 27 

A Dybbuk - April 29 - May 15 

On Golden Pond - June 10 - 26 


At 112 Evelyn Ave, Grants Pass. 541-479-3557. 


BarnstormersGP.org 


® Chateau at the Oregon Caves presents “No 
Bones About It,“ a mystery dinner theater expe- 
rience, Oct. 8 at 8 pm. (541) 592-3400. www.Ore- 


gonCavesChateau.com 
Music 


Craterian Performances presents: 

Hep Cat’s Ball, hot jazz and swing music 
from the 20’s, 30’s, and 40’s, Oct. 2, 7:30 
pm 

Cirque Mechanics: Boomtown, acrobatics, 
juggling, clowning, dancing, contortion, 
and mime, Oct. 10, 7:30 pm 

Whose Live Anyway? improvisational skits 


and songs based entirely on audience sug- 


gestions, Oct. 17, 7:00 pm and 9:30 pm 
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From the Caucasus Mountains of the 
Republic of Georgia, the Zedashe Ensemble 
presents a concert of traditional Georgian 
music on Saturday October 9th in Ashland. 


Teen Musical Theater of Oregon “Howlin’ 
Halloween,” Oct. 23, 7:30 pm 
Natalie MacMaster & Donnell Leahy, Oct. 26, 
7:30 pm 
Playing For Change, Nov. 1, 7:30 pm 
The Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater is located 
at 23 S. Central Ave., Medford. (541) 779-3000 
www.craterian.org 


St. Clair Productions presents the Zedashe En- 
semble, Caucasus Georgian folk musicians and 
dancers, Oct. 9 at 8:00 pm, and a workshop at the 
Headwaters Bldg. on Oct. 10, 7:30 pm at Temple 
Emek Shalom, Ashland. On October 16 at 8:00 
pm the Celtic Tribal Trio BROTHER performs at 
the Unitarian Center in Ashland. 
www.stclairevents.com 


Send announcements of arts-related events to: 
Artscene, Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 or to 


paul.b.christensen@gmail.com 


October 15 is the deadline 
for the December issue. 
For more information about arts events, 


listen to JPR’s Calendar of the Arts or visit our 
online Community Calendar at www..ijpr.org 


@ 4 Stories High performs in a benefit concert 
for the Havurah at the Havurah Shir Hadash, Ash- 
land, October 21. 541-488-7716. 


Exhibitions 


@ 1st Friday Art Walk in downtown Ashland and 
the Historic Railroad District, each month from 5- 
8 pm. (541) 488-8430. www.ashlandgalleries.com 


@ 1st Friday Art Night in downtown Grants Pass 
features music and art at shops, galleries and 
restaurants at H & 5th Sts. from 6-9pm. (541) 
787-7357 


® 3rd Friday Artwalk in Historic Downtown Med- 
ford. 5-8 pm. Located in Theater Alley, 
Bartlett Street, E. Main & Central Avenue. 
www.visitmedford.org/index-artwalk.html 


@ The Firehouse Gallery presents “Spirit of the 
Rogue,” juried artists, thru Oct. 29. Rogue Com- 
munity College, 214 SW 4th Street, Grants Pass 


@ The Rogue Gallery & Art Center presents 
Jeong Han & Choong Yun from South Korea, 
thru Oct. 16. And “Viva la Vida: Synthesis of Cul- 
tures” Oct. 22 thru Nov. 27. At 40 South Bartlett 
St., Medford (541) 772-8118 


St. Clair Productions presents Celtic tribal trio 
Brother, on Saturday October 16th. 


NORTH CALIFORNIA 


Music 


@ Cascade Theatre and the Jefferson Public 
Radio Performance Series present: 
The Manhattan Short Film Festival, Oct. 3, 
2:00 pm 
The Manhattan Transfer, Oct. 8th, 7:30 pm 
Jo Dee Messina, Oct. 17th, 7:30 pm 
Vince Gill, Oct. 24th, 7:30 pm 
Ruthie Foster & Eric Bibb, Oct. 27th, 7:30 
pm 
SF Opera HD Cinema Series: “Tosca” Sept. 
26th, 7:30 pm 


Ow < 
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Jo Dee Messina (left) performs at the Cascade Theatre in Redding on October 17th; Donnell Leahy and Natalie MacMaster “Masters of the 
Fiddle” (middle) and Cirque Mechanics (right) take the stage at both the Ross Ragland in Klamath Falls and the Craterian Ginger Rogers 


Theater in Medford during the month of October. 


Dave Alvin and the Guilty Women, Sept. 
29th, 7:30 pm 
Located at 1733 Market St., Redding. (530) 243- 
8877. www.cascadetheatre.org 


® Fort Bragg Center for the Arts presents The 
Alexander Quartet Oct. 3rd, 3:00 pm. Fort Bragg 
Presbyterian Church, 367 S. Sanderson. 707-937- 
1018. 


@ The Red Scarf Society for the Performing Arts 
presents “Songs of Hollywood,” featuring Franc 
d’Ambrosio. Oct. 22nd, 7:30 pm, at the Yreka 
Community Theater. 530-842-4656. 


Exhibitions 


@ 2nd Saturday Art Hop celebrates arts and cul- 
ture in Redding each month. Painters, sculptors, 
musicians, poets and receptions are featured at 
participating businesses downtown. Redding. 
(541) 243-1169. 


@ The Siskiyou Arts Council Gallery & Cultural 
Center presents “Bras for a Cause”, a fundraiser 
for the Susan G. Komen Foundation. Oct. 5th 
thru Nov. 13. At 418 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd., Mt. 
Shasta. www.SiskiyouArtsCouncil.org or call 
(530) 926-1294. 


OREGON AND REDWOOD COAST 


Music 


@ Pistol River Concert Association presents 
Floating Glass Balls on Oct. 9th. 8 pm. At Pistol 
River Friendship Hall, Pistol River. (541) 247- 
2848. www.pistolriver.com 


@ Mendocino Stories and Music Series presents 
Dusty Rhodes and Her Handsome Cowboys on 
Oct. 16th, 8:00 pm, at Lauren’s Café in downtown 
Boonville. 707-937-1732 or www.mendocinosto- 
ries.com 


@ AS Presents at The Depot, at Humboldt State 
University: 
The Felice Brothers + Justin Townes Earle, 
Oct. 4th, 8:00 pm 
Sea Wolf (solo acoustic) + Guests, Oct. 7th, 
9:00 pm 
Hillstomp + Guests, Saturday, Oct. 9th, 2010, 
10:00 pm 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 


Ab 


Suzanne Seiber, Christopher George Patterson, and Jim Giancarlo in Oregon 
Cabaret Theatre’s production of Riffin’ & Tappin’. 


Roseburg Community Concerts presents Canadian new classical quartet, 
Quartetto Gelato on October 14th. 
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Mixing 
wisecracks 


muffler 
problems 
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word puzzles 


with wheel 

® alignment, 
“Tom & Ray 
4 Magliozzi 


Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Saturdays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 


FROM NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
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Artscene From p. 29 


New York Night Train’s Mr. Jonathan Toubin, 
Saturday, Oct. 23rd, 2010, 9:00 pm 

The Apples in Stereo + Guests, Thursday, Oct. 
28th, 2010, 10:00 pm 

BLVD + Jsun of Deep Groove, Friday, Oct. 29th, 
2010, 10:00 pm 

Built To Spill with Revolt Revolt, Sunday, Oct. 
31st, 2010, 9:00 pm 


http://www.humboldt.edu/aspresents/ 


Music 


@ Roseburg Community Concerts presents Quar- 
tetto Gelato on Oct. 14th. 7:00 pm. At Jacoby Au- 
ditorium, Umpqua Community College. 
www.roseburgcommunityconcerts.org 


Music 


@ The Klamath Blues Society sponsors a Blues Jam 
every Thurs, 8:30-midnight. At the American Le- 
gion, 228 N 8th St, Klamath Falls. www.klamath- 
blues.org (541) 331-3939 


Pistol River Concert Association presents 
“beachgrass” sensation, Floating Glass Balls 
on October 9th. 


@ The Ross Ragland Theater presents: 
Patty Loveless, Oct. 2nd, 7:30 pm 
Cirque Mechanics Boom Town, Oct. 8, 7:30 pm 
Tenth Avenue North, Oct. 20th, 7:30 pm 
Trio Con Brio Copenhagen, Oct. 22nd, 7:30 pm 
Natalie MacMaster and Donnell Leahy “Masters 
of the Fiddle”, Oct. 27th, 7:30 pm 


At 218 N. 7th St., Klamath Falls. 
www.rrtheater.org 541-884-0651 


Puss n Boots fon, 2 


FOTAS raises through events like Puss n 
Boots. FOTAS sponsors a Two Fur One pro- 
gram which provides the second adoption 
fee for a cat or kitten when the adopter pays 
the first fee. This helps to adopt out more 
cats and kittens which relieves the crowded 
kennels and provides a companion for the 
cat or kitten. FOTAS also facilitates the 
WOW program which provides a discount 
for adopting an older dog or cat or an ani- 
mal that may have some issues making 
her/him less adoptable. FOTAS pays the dif- 
ference. FOTAS supports two major 
Spay/Neuter programs a year in partner- 
ship with SNYP. These provide low cost 
spay/neuter opportunities for the public by 
underwriting some of the costs of the med- 
ical procedure. This helps to reduce the 
number of unwanted animals that are born 
each year and dumped, dropped off at the 
shelter or left to fend for themselves and the 
few who survive simply become feral and 
continue to reproduce more unwanted ani- 
mals. FOTAS also provides money for the 
Shelter’s medical fund which helps save per- 
fectly wonderful animals that without the 


treatment would not be adoptable. FOTAS 
also provides opportunities for interested 
youth in the community to learn about help- 
ing animals and understand the value of vol- 
unteer service to their community by having 
them volunteer at the Shelter as long as a 
parent accompanies them. 

These are only a few examples of the 
projects FOTAS supports for the Shelter 
residents. 

All of the activities that FOTAS engages 
in are directed at saving the lives of Shelter 
animals and helping, through spay/neuter 
programs, to reduce the number of unwanted 
animals born each year. Attendance at the 
Puss ’n Boots Ball is one way the community 
can support the activities that FOTAS sup- 
ports and have a good time doing it. 

Tickets to the Puss ’n Boots Ball are 
$35.00 each or a table of ten for $315.00. 
They may be purchased at Paddington Sta- 
tion, beginning October Ist or by calling 
541-821-8291. 

If you are interested in learning more 
about Friends of the Animal Shelter, please 
visit www.fotas.org or call 541-774-664. 


Focal connection to the Internet 


JUU0 


JEFFNET is the non-commercial Internet service 
of the JPR Listeners Guild. Committed to the 
same civic and public service mission as Jefferson 
Public Radio, JEFFNET’s online environment 
encourages life-long learning, facilitates 
constructive community dialogue, limits 
commercialism, and respects member privacy. 
JEFFNET provides 56K dial-up service throughout 
Southern Oregon and Northern California, a 
connection to the Ashland Fiber Network for 
Ashland residents, and nationwide remote access 
for its members who travel. 

Using JEFFNET supports Jefferson Public Radio 
and its online services, including the JEFFNET 
Events Calendar, Community Forums and web 
audio Service. 
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ASHLAND RESIDENTS 
G ashland fiber network 


AnD JEFFNET 


“ALWAYS ON" BROADBAND 


e Never have to log on 

e Frees up your telephone line 
e Modem leases available 

e National roaming option 


VS 
JEFFNET 


Your local connection to the Internet 


JEFFNET is operated 
by the Jefferson 
Public Radio Listeners 
Guild and helps 
support Jefferson 
Public Radio 


JEFFERSON 
PUBLIC RADIO 


Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 
Ashland, Oregon 
97520-5025 
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The The Manhattan 
Manhattan 1 Transfer 
Short Film October 8 - 7:30pm 
Festival 


Few groups have a 
more distinguished 


October 3 musical pedigree 
than the Manhattan 
2:00pm Transfer. Widely 


renowned for 
broadening the 
musical landscape 
with their 
innovative, genre 
defying sound, the 


Short films seldom hit 
theaters, which means many 
movie-goers don’t give them a 
thought until they hear the 

nominees in that category read at the 


Oscars. The Cascade Theatre aims to Platinum-selling 
change that in Redding this year by jazz/pop super 
presenting The Manhattan Short Film group has won 10 
Festival. Grammy Awards 
and earned 17 
nominations. 


Ruthie Foster 
and Eric Bibb 


October 27 
7:30pm 


Ruthie Foster and Eric 
Bibb have forged a Wi A 

compelling path for ol i= - jo 
the next generation a ALIN é - 
of songwriting blues - a ~~ October 17 - 7:30pm 
and soul artists. % Br. 3 = 

Performing on their 
own and together, the 
tour title, Thanks for 
the Joy, is drawn from a 
song written by Eric Bibb 
which Ruthie Foster 
performed on her 2009 
release, The Truth 
According to Ruthie Foster, 
which hit #1 on the Roots 
Blues chart. 


The irrepressible spirit of country music has 
been in Jo Dee Messina’s DNA since her 
childhood. She’s had nine #1 singles, sold 
millions of recordings worldwide, and been honored by The Country 
Music Association, The Academy of Country Music and The 
Grammy Awards. But success aside, Jo Dee Messina is known for 
giving her heart and soul to her music. She’s faced more than her 
fair share of adversity and navigated the twists and turns that define 
all of our lives. If anything, these life experiences have re-invigorated 
her and given her a new perspective, resulting in songs that convey 
a powerful musical message of optimism, strength and hope. 


